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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep- 
ing informed on 
trafic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
ef service require. 
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Node 


Counters—attached to the 
Counts the Calls meybenrte—cnshioven to 
Ss . take periodiccounts,give 
---4 .. By you data for forehanded 
keyboard; registers management and show 
one for each pres- you the volume handled 
sure of the thumb by each operator. 
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Telephone Cables 


f ~ ALL SIZES AND 
@ . CAPACITIES 
\ OO, Hard Drawn Copper 
ras Telephone Wire 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R.1. 


eHORGO—112 W. Adams 8. 
GINCINNATI—Trastion Bulldiny 
WEW YORK—100 East 4200 Si. 
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Twice as 
Quick! 


for attaching 


—wire conduits 
—bridle rings 
—terminal boxes 
—loop straps 
—cable clamps 
—house brackets 
—running ground 
wires 
—racking cable 
—running cable 
on walls 
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The Expansion Shields You HAMMER Home 


No spotting for holes. No 
Just drill 


screwdriver 
it home Nail 


expands metal 


laborious work with wrench or 
hole—drop shield in—and HAMMER 
It’s the shield that holds 


Write for free samples. 
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Pole Puller 
Is 


Simple, Rapid 
Inexpensive 
Easy to carry but 


strong enough to 
do the work. 


Save the hirng 
of a gang to pull 
ose poles. 
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CEDAR 
POLES 


Treated or Plain 
Pentrex a Specialty 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
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CROSS 
ARMS 


Fir—Cypress—Yellow Pine 
Plain or Treated 


CONDUIT, LOCUST PINS, 
BRACKETS, ETC. 


PORTER & ROSS 
30 Church St. NEW YORK 























MODERN TELEPHONE PLANTS - 


What are they ? 


Is it the type of equipment, circuits used or the latest developments in exist- 


ing types? 


In the beginning of Telephone Exchanges, because of the few number of sub- 
scribers the most simplified circuits were entirely satisfactory. Magneto equipment 
was put to use because it gave fairly efficient service over long high resistance ground 
lines with relatively poor insulation and limited switching facilities. 


As the number of substations increased certain features became unwieldy and a 
central energy system was developed to facilitate the handling of calls and reduce 
the duplication of signalling equipment. , 


It is evident then that until an exchange has grown beyond certain limits mag 
neto equipment has many points in its favor. Until the modern magneto switch 
board was developed the limit in the number of phones tor profitable operation was 
much lower than it is today, principally because efficient service could not be fur- 
nished when three or more positions of switchboard were required. 


Since the development of the modern magneto multiple switchboard as many 


as Six positions can be handled as rapidly and as efficiently as two positions could be 
operated formerly, and the enormous expense of changing an entire system in order 
to obtain service is unnecessary. The patrons in the towns obtain very efficient 
service at lower rates than would be possible to give if the more expensive central 
office equipment were used, and there is the added benefit of operating the entire 


plant, the city and country, under one system. 


The Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard embodies the very latest and exclu 
sive features in the design of the modern magneto switchboard and its use insures 
the maximum in operating efficiency. 


Your problems are our problems. Let us work out a satisfactory solution for 
your new central office equipment. The burden of proof rests with us, there is no 
obligation on your part. 


Write for estimate for your switchboard. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
POST GLOVER ELECTRIC Co. 
: Cincinnati, Ohio . 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans St. Paul, Minn. : Kansas City, Mo. 














When writing to Leich Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Telephone met has had more ex 


vasia aero: THE MUNICIPAL TELEPHONE THREAT; tice vit ov 


to be somewha — ernment -o perated 

aiecene BUSINESS OUTLOOK GOOD aa 

cral towns in the other man.” 

te are talking of establishing municipal It is significant that the Nebraska com- Townley’s motto, “Each man to his 
ne syste! Kick igainst North- mission and most of the press of the state trade,” is a sensible one, and in line with 

tern Bell service rates are agitat the do not regard favoral ly the muni ipal the statement made recently before the 

tion, and, according to the news re telephone idea. Moreover, business men convention of the Independent Telephon 

to 


rts, at Holdrege and McCook are can object to already high taxes being in- Association of Washington, to the effect 


ng the citizens for the proposition. creased for the establishment of a mu that the time is approaching when the 
hen ; 11 maocines he has a oriev- nicipal lant 1 alen hy ¢] Ince FF tay —_ . “11 - f 41, 1 1 : 
nen a man imagine I iS a gricy nicipal Plant, and al \ ot taxes farmers will get out of the telephone busi- 
t111 q 111 ] \ oO ] } ' tel , 1 . 1 . 

man nature ft ire up and = now being paid by the | ly-owned ness and leave it to those who are qualified 

re he is going to put the other fellow companies. to handle it more efficiently. The politi- 
f business. Nine times out of ten a xk *k Kk x cians who would run the municipal tele- 

} a east a - ; .. . ; 

refiection shows that 1s a mistake, phones would have even less success than 


\ forceful argument against the mu 


fsir investigation often proves that 


‘ ‘ ‘ . . : the far rs j oivino ft > 1 ic Si isfac 
nicipal telephone project is found in the he farmers in giving the public satisfac 
was not so much to kick about afte : . tory service. 


weekly bulletin issued by the Nebraska 


Utilities Information Bureau, which con- 
- easy thine o Ot res o , : 
an easy thing to get signatures on 1a. thi paragraph [here is usually more or less bungling 
any kind of a petition, especially if 


‘ae . “Arthur C. Townley, former hea yf 
ms to make trouble for a utility com- Arthur . Townley, former head ¢ 


connected with man-controlled affairs, but 


Id Mother Nature 1ioves serenel long 
. e , ol i ther Natul move erenely aiong 
the Non-Partisan League, is the man who, 


but if the citizens of Nebraska who z , naking al takes Some 
: Z more than any other, was responsible for without making many mistake Some 
ing canvassed for a municipal tele North Dakota’s ventures in state owner- business observers are now worrying over 
ne system “look before they leap,” they ship. Under his guidance the state built the outlook for a big coal strike in the 
be a little slow about jumping int wheat elevators, started newspapers, fay For instance, if you need cheering 
| See ee formed a home-building association, wrote ; : 
tated ct a up, consider these reports from the corn 
| hail insurance, operated a creamery, ran 
‘ e * * . . . ‘ field F wa: 
stores and went into the banking business ields of Iowa 
I the value given, telephone service All failed, although the bonded indebted- A correspondent at Perry, in Dallas 


ness of North Dakota increased $17,000,- county, says that the corn is so tall in that 


e cheapest commodity the American 
000, and taxes rose 400 per cent. 


neighborhood that the farmers have had 
E ry < » +] ag f 2 1e fz of his 1 ; ] 
for the express purpose of seeing For ome tant unter the ill 01 2% hous: to erect signboards to warn automobile 

of cards, Townley insisted that his plans 


ic is buying today. State commissions 


cain iy may e. . the ss-roads that are hidden 
ser » rates are fair : asonable , tourists of the cré oads that are hidder 
vice rates are fair and reasonable were sound, but now, after he has had 





+] . . -£ es , ‘ hy the eicz ic , st: S 
that service 1s satistactory, and fair- time to think the matter over. he says: vy the gigantic green talks. 


ed, intelligent business men agree that ‘I am convinced that there are forces Just west of Perry, in the adjoinins 
are doing the job well. One thing i" the economic system more powerful county of Guthrie, is the small town of 


‘ ‘ aes than the government, which makes it im- —_ = ee aed 

can be truthfully said is that the com- . : 3 : Jamaica, which claims only 300 population, 
d . possible for state enterprises to succeed. , — : of tl belt 

ons are not favoring service com- ‘. go . 99 ut 1t 18 in the heart ot le corn belt an 
ie Cs. om My motto is “Each man to his trade. 


1 : ae basal a ; en tolre o hack enat far « | 
s unduly. They are endeavoring to The trade of government is government, doesn’t take a back seat for anybody when 


Keep the boat on an even keel. not business. Take it from Townley. He crops are mentioned. 
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The Mutual Co. 


operates in that district, and its members 


Jamaica Telephone 
are willing to make affidavit to the state- 
ment that the corn stands so high in the 
fields village that the 
water tower and the of the 


schoolhouse cannot be seen from the ap- 


surrounding the 
dome new 
proaching roads. 

As an encouraging business sign, these 
Iowa corn reports beat all the Babson 
charts and Moody forecasts ever given 
out, good as they are. 

* * * 
A big corn crop: means good times on 


the farm, and will help business generally ; 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


New Hampshire, Keyser Lake, North 
Sutton, Huntoon House, September 17 
and 18. 


Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 23 and 24. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Sherman Hotel, 


October 13-16. 








In fact, the first half of the year—ending 
June 30—shows that the country is com- 


fortably prosperous, and the outlook is 


Vol. 89. No. 5. 


quite encouraging for the coming months 

According to the statisticians, total busi- 
ness operations for the half year compare 
favorably with the first half of any previ- 
ous year, with gains and losses in the vari 
ous branches of industry offsetting eacl 
other so well that transactions for th 
period are a trifle above 1924. 

The national debt has been reduced 12 
per cent in the last year, while there hav: 
been gains in bank deposits, exports, ca 
loadings and corporate financing. If Cor 
gress makes a further material cut in fed 
eral taxes, as it undoubtedly will, business 


conditions will improve still more. 


Telephone Economics Analysis 


Some Notes on Analysis of Results Treated from the Broad Standpoint 
of Ultimate Results, and on the Executive Coordination of Functional 
Detail Results—One of a Series of Articles on Telephone Management 


One of the finest news features ever se- 
cured by the technical press is the story 
of the development of special rate busi- 
ness in the telegraph field, and in this 
fundamental law 


that is one of the main pillars in eco- 


story is established a 
nomics. 

The story goes that during Walter S. 
Gifford’s association with the late Theo- 
dore N. Vail, he was called up one morn- 
ing before breakfast by Mr. Vail, who 
said: “I want a report on the use of the 
telegraph. Let me have it as soon as you 
can.” 

As the telephone company, at that time, 
had the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. also, Mr. Vail’s in- 


acquired control of 
terest in the subject was perfectly nat- 
Jut, even though Gifford was ac- 
customed to 


ural. 
messages from his 
chief, he was puzzled. Just what did Mr. 
Vail mean by “the use of the telegraph” ? 
Gifford didn’t ask 
Vail. He knew it was up to him to get 
along without any further explanation. 
He decided to facts which he 
considered the most important ones. So 
he set his staff to work to determine how 
many messages were handled daily by the 
company’s wires. Then he calculated the 
number that could be 


laconic 


wondered—but he 


collect 


sent over those 
wires. 

The following morning, when he sub- 
mitted his report, it was received with an 
incredulous shake of the head. Mr. Vail 
said there must be some mistake in it. He 
couldn’t believe that the messages carried 
by the wires were so far short of the 
number that could be carried. 

Gifford was so taken aback ‘that he 


picked up his papers and returned to his 





By T. H. Nicholson 
office. There he carefully checked up the 
facts and decided that he was right. Sum- 
moning all his courage, he again went to 
see Mr. Vail; and this time he convinced 
his chief’ that something should be done 


to increase telegraph traffic during the 
hours when the wires were practically 
idle. 


Mr. Vail, in his turn, quickly found a 
He introduced 


letter” for trans- 


solution of the problem. 
the now familiar “night 
during the night. 
“day letter,” for 


mission at reduced rates 
It was followed by the 
transmission during the slack period of 
Thus was inaugurated a service 
the 
public as it is fmancially beneficial to the 
company. 


the day. 


which has become as important to 


The law disclosed and applied in this 
story is that until every unit of a facility 
is profitably used, there is an economic 
loss. 

There is nothing mysterious in the ap- 
plication or working out of this law; in 
fact, like all 
almost as simple as adding two and two. 


true fundamentals, it is 
Perhaps it is its very simplicity that ob- 


scures it, while those laws and formule 
that require a slide-rule are better known 
because of their complexity. 

Let us take, for a working example, the 
problem of ultimate results of a toil plant, 
which is with the problem in 


found 


identical 
which this law fame. We are all 
accustomed to seeing alleged results chart- 
ed in the “busy-hour talking- 
time efficiency,’ “use of toll lines,” “calls 
per line in busy hour,” “net return on in- 


form of 


vestment,” etc., but a comparative picture 
of possible and actual results on a toll 
group is a rare thing. 


The 


cerned with any of these apparent results 


executive is not immediately con 


he knows that the investment is there, and 
that the 
whether the lines are earning money 
that 

fixed 


fixed charges are continuous, 


not; he knows time is an exact 


measure of this element, and 
that a 
minute not recorded as paid-time. 


The 


by operators in completing connections is 


cost 


theoretical loss occurs with every 


fact that circuit time is consumed 
to him only a necessary evil that must be 
eradicated if possible 
that 


He also appreciate S 


business and social customs tend to 


give irregular circuit loads with very wide 
the 
period, but that is only an 


variations in course of given 


any 
example of 
which must be balanced 


The outstanding fact to him is that the 


cause and effect 


circuits are available 525,600 minutes per 


year, as far as he is concerned. Every 
minute short of this in the paid-time rec- 
ords show a theoretical loss, and the 
problem is not solved until all these min- 
utes are profitably used. 

The preparation of these results is usu- 
ally as simple as the law governing them. 
In the problem we are using for an ex- 
ample, it is an matter to tabulate 
the calculagraph time concurrently with 


other 


easy 
statistical or accounting 
and with very little added effort, giving a 
series of totals that can form the basis 
of a set-up in any desired terms of actual 
The possible use totals are, of course, 
simply the product of the number of cir- 
cuits involved, and period-minutes. 
The method of portraying this res 
set-up is largely a matter of indivi 
preference, but a graph of some sort is 
the most useful, in that the 


processes 


Use. 


its 


‘ 


al 


probably 








to 
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facts can be made to stand out without 
any effort being expended; also successive 
results can be more easily compared 
without the preparation of summaries. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a form of chart on 
which group graphs of this character can 
be easily plotted and analyzed. In addi- 
tion, the same form can be used for any 
one of the several groups, or for district, 
division or all-company purposes. 

The chart and the method of using it is 
very simple: It is divided horizontally in 
terms of circuits, and vertically in hours, 


with divided columns under each hour- 
space for supporting data. A line is 
drawn across the chart at the proper 


point to show the circuit-hour capacity 
wr possible use of the group under study, 


and then an area equal to the 


circuit- 
minutes, as shown by the calculagraph 
records, plotted and shaded for each hour, 
thus indicating the actual use. 

Obviously the unshaded area below the 
“capacity” line is 


wasted and shows an 


economic loss that cannot be disputed or 
denied. Although the necessity for some 
of this apparent loss may be justified, and 
ther portions of it found, in the last 
nalysis, to be impossible to use, the point 

that until this blank area is entirely 
shaded, the efforts to improve along sev- 
eral possible lines cannot be discontinued. 

\ secondary survey, through the use of 


functional charts or tables, can be made 


to show the portions of this blank area 
that are chargeable to each of the several 
functions. These measures can be super- 
chart and thus a 


fairly complete picture of the entire op- 


imposed on the same 


eration 


intensive ef- 
forts to be directed at what appear to be 


obtained, enabling 


he weakest or most wasteful points 
This can be delineated in a broad way 
under the headings of plant, traffic and 


‘commercial; including under plant such 
items as out-of-order time, wire chief’s 
circuit-testing time, routine test time, etc. 


r traffic can be included holding time, 


slow-answer time, switching time, and 


such other items as are found to occur. 
The balance of the total circuit time not 
unted for above and by the actual used 
time must be charged to commercial. 


Probably under average conditions it 


will be found that the commercial debit is 
1 . . ~ . 

the most promising one to follow up, in 
that comparatively large areas will appear 


under that heading, and which will be out 
proportion to the average hourly 
los hile the traffic area will usually cor- 


res | fairly closely to the used-time 
are The plant proportion is the least 
und ontrol, in that trouble is not so 
mucli a measure of, or by, use, but largely 
of dent, with the exception that in- 
side troubles are more likely to occur dur- 
ing t busy hours than at other times. 


It is not within the scope of these notes 
to discuss the detail ways and means for 
ction of this waste time by the 


the r 
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functions, but it is not out of 
place to consider some of the 


various 
features 
with the efforts to bring 
about this reduction. 


in connection 


In the case of commercial efforts a very 
wide latitude is permissible in the means 
to be taken, and without danger of any 
serious reactions, although this point 
should, of course, be carefully considered. 
For example: if a limited-hour sequence- 
service is offered to a selected group of 
patrons, care must be taken to avoid over- 
which 


crowding other toll groups over 


some of this service might be routed 
Possibly also a seasonal peak not realized 
tor the moment may occur during what 
appear to be low-load hours, and if spe- 
cial services sufficient to fill up the waste 
spaces are secured, then a mad congestion 


with the inevitable reactions will be en- 
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go in preventive work, because, as in the 
case of actual trouble work, there is no 
use in trying to prevent something that is 
less costly to remedy than it is to prevent. 
The 


which the effect of methods on results is 


traffic function, however, is one in 
the most marked, and in which one of the 
secondary rules of the fundamental law 
can be most easily broken, and _ conse- 
quently the law itself wrongly applied. 
In other words, it must be remembered 
that 


profitably used, not merely used. 


each unit of circuit-time must be 
For ex- 
ample, if it is found that to carry the of- 
fered business during a given peak hour, 
methods have to be used that, say, double 
circuit-time 
profitably 


the operating cost, then the 

during that peak hour is not 

used as compared with other periods. 
Just how such difficulties can be over- 
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Chart for Plotting and Analyzing Actual 


Dene PARTICULAR PERSON TICKETS 


Used Time of Circuits as Compared 


with Their Possible Use. 


countered when this seasonal load occurs. 

For commercial purposes it is undoubt- 
edly advisable to make a rough check on 
past records and from these to make up 
a long-period results chart to show if any 


such seasonal irregularities exist, or pos- 
sibly other controlling conditions. 
In plant matters the analysis should 


tend towards finding methods of restoring 
service on interrupted lines or equipment 
with the 
Gi alification that the high-speed methods 
should only be peak-load 
hours, for obviously nothing is gained by 


it the shortest possible time, 


used during 
clearing a line in a ten-circuit group if 
at the moment there is only a three-circuit 
load. 

This analysis should also include a de- 
termination of how far it is profitable to 


AuTHor’s Note: The used time area of 
the chart shown is purely imaginary and 
the item details have been left out as they 
are not illustrative of the example. 


efforts to 
level the load, or by a longer delay factor, 


come, whether by commercial 


is a matter for individual determination, 
but the fact that such a condition may oc- 
cur must be considered. 

It should be clear from even this brief 
that 
problems, is a whole-company proposition, 


consideration this, like many other 
and is impossible of solution unless all the 
factors entering into it are properly co- 
ordinated; which coordination is nothing 
more or less than the executive interpre- 
tation and application of the fundamental 
economic law. 

As a compass for directing the course 
of all functions in this particular problem, 
copies of the executive “ultimate results” 
chart, with the secondary delineation of 
functional debits, should serve a useful 
purpose not only in keeping the functions 
in touch with the overall measure of their 
respective weakness or strength, but also 
i! giving them an image of the executive’s 
viewpoint of it at all times. 
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The example used in these notes covers 
only one of the more important problems 
in the telephone business, but with suitable 
modification it can be made to apply to 
any features; and similarly can be ex- 
tended to cover groups of features to any 
desired extent. 

The use of analysis methods and the 
formulation of fundamental laws to gov- 
ern the general economics of relative use 
in telephone facilities is not given suffi- 
cient importance. This is not altogether 
unnatural because in the bulk of telephone 
business—local traffic—there is very little 
real incentive to keep the investment 
working every minute. It is usually a case 
of providing enough plant and personnel 
tc give the amount and grade of service 
demanded, with adjustment of rates to give 
a profitable return on the capital involved. 

The average telephone executive would 
probably frown, and perhaps rightly so, 
om any proposals to increase the unit load 
of a local plant, with the exception of 
measured or pay-station service, because 
he would feel that the net results would 
only be added worries with probably no 
additional net return. 

These methods, however, can be applied 
equally well in efforts to keep down op- 
erating costs of local plant, either in the 
way of increasing personal efficiency, or 
even, and in spite of possible reluctance 
to do so, to increase the used time of the 
plant. The results may not be increased 
returns, but they will certainly be de- 
creased unit costs and thus postpone the 
necessity for increased basic rates other- 
wise inevitable in any growing telephone 
plant. 

The underlying thought is purely eco- 
nomic, however, and has nothing to do 
with ‘policies or desires which must be 
considered with the 
found or thought possible. 


economic _ results 


Independent Pioneer Association 
Gives Accident Insurance. 
The 
Association of the United States has made 
arrangements 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 


with the Great American 
Casualty Co., of Chicago, an incorporat- 
ed accident insurance company, to insure 
all of its members whose dues are paid 
in advance, furnishing them free, a very 
liberal accident policy, giving the mem- 
bers real protection for $1,000 in case of 
loss of life, limb, eyesight, with an an- 
nual increase of $100 a year up to the fifth 
year. 

| a # 


Pioneers, 


Johnston, the secretary of the 
building, Indianapolis, 
that to collect under this 


policy it is not necessary to fall from an 


Lemcke 
Ind., states 
elephant or travel the Siberian railway to 
get in a train wreck. The policy covers 
injury while driving your own automobile 
or getting knocked down or injured while 
crossing the street or highway. 

The will 
indemnity of $10 a 


company also pay disability 


week for 90 days, 
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covering certain accidents. In brief, the 
policy is broader and more liberal than 
most policies of the group insurance type 
and should be sufficiently alluring to every 
one who can qualify for membership in 
the Pioneers association, the dues of which 
are but $3 annually. 

Want a “Musky’’? Send Orders to 

Firm of Edwards & Schade. 

J. B. Edwards, president of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., and E. D. 
Schade, general manager of the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Telephone Co., recently spent sev- 
eral weeks at the summer camp of the 
Chicago Rod & Gun Club, situated on Gun- 
lock Lake, in northern Wisconsin. Both 
are directors of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, nationally 
known in the telephone field, and friends 
of many years standing. 
is made 


The accompany-ng illustration 

















E. D. Schade, of Johnstown, Pa., Display— 
ing with Pride a 23—Pound “Tiger Musky.” 


irom a photograph, showing Mr. Schade 
standing in front of the club’s log home, 
smoking his favorite briar and displaying 
with evident pride a 23-pound “tiger 
The 


tacled party at Schade’s left is one of the 


musky,” 41 inches long. be-spec- 
guides. 


“Where does J. 
this incident ?” 


B. Edwards 


some one asks. 


figure in 


Well, the fact is that the records show 
that “J. B.” caught the “musky” and kind- 
lv loaned it to his friend Schade so a snap- 
shot could be taken for the benefit of the 
folks back in Johnstown. 
K. for “J. B.” has the reputation of being 
one of the most skillful anglers that ever 


This sounds O. 


made a cast on a Wisconsin lake. Besides, 
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he is a staunch friend of Ed. Schade. 
Both Mr. Edwards and Mr. Schade a: 

now making the Golfers’ Magazine trip 

through the Pacific Northwest and Cana: 


Consolidation of Dual Telephone 
Systems at Seymour, Iowa. 
The Seymour Telephone Co., of S 

mour, 





Iowa, was recently purchased at 
foreclosure sale by the Genoa & Seym« 
Mutual 


The former company operates some 


Farmers Telephone Co. of tl 
city. 
200 telephones and the latter about 400 
stations in Seymour and the contigu 
rural territory. 

The sale of the Seymour Telephone | 
marks the end of a 20-year old battle 
tween two companies. At one time a 
years ago the directors of the Seymour 
Telephone Co. offered to sell to the Farn 
ers Mutual, but the price was conside1 
too high and the offer was refused. Si 
then the Seymour Telephone Co. has | 
under various managements and had 
come only trading property with the 
The foreclosurs 
order of the Mahaska 
County court finally settled the battle 


tem in poor condition. 
the mortgage by 


Extensive Program of Ohio Cities 
Company; Financing Plans. 
An offering of $400,000 first mortg 

6 per cent, convertible gold bonds of 
Ohio Cities Telephone Co., of New Phila 
delphia, Ohio, is shortly to be 
Schultz Brothers & Co., of 
par and accrued interest. 
The Ohio Cities Telephone Co., 
merly the Tuscarawas Telephone Co., has 


made 
Cleveland 


has grown from a system operating 

stations in 1901 to 4,300 at the pres 
time, with 800 applications for servic: 

its books. 

The company is completing the installa- 
tion of 20 miles of underground cable 
erecting a new exchange. Automatic 
change equipment will be installed in tl 
new building, upon its completion. 
Arkansas Association Holds Mid- 

Summer Meeting. 

The mid-summer session of the Arkan 
held a tw 
meeting in Hot Springs, Ark., last 
and selected Little Rock as the place 


Telephone Association 


holding the annual meeting in Januar 
A. L. Lane of the 
Telephone Co., delivered an address t 


Southwestern 


convention at a morning session, urgimg 
Armstrong 


Russellville, spoke on the 10 most impor- 


cooperation, and J. E. 


tant things essential to better servic: 

In the afternoon the convention listen 
to two addresses, one by Walter Eb 
local 


newspaperman, who spoke ot 
“Relation of the Press to Public Utilities, 
and Earl W. Hodges, director of the Pub- 


lic Information Bureau of Arkansas L tli 


ties Association, whose subject was “>ell- 
ing Arkansas.” 

















Safety Methods in Telephone Work 


Fifth of a Series of Articles on Safety Methods in Telephone Work—Safety 
in Operation of Motor Vehicles a Matter of Education—Helpful Competitive 
Plan of Bell Company—Suggestions for Reducing Accidents to a Minimum 


The 


ng the 


incessant march of progress dur- 


past decade has, of necessity, 


forced utility companies to keep abreast 
with the time and replace the old and 
slower methods of using horse-drawn ve- 
trucks and lighter automo- 


hicles with 


biles. Telephone lines have gradually 
irked their way out from the confines 

of metropolitan areas into the most iso- 

lated and distant points. 

that the 


demands a 


This, coupled with the fact 
public not only expects but 
higher and more prompt grade of mainte- 
nance than formerly, means that vehicles 
must be used which will speed up opera- 
tions. Then, too, operated properly, the 
automobile is a money-saver for the com- 

ny operating it. 

Just how much saving can be reason- 
ably expected is entirely dependent on two 
First, 


things: 


the kind of machine pur- 
chased, in that it be particularly adapted 


tc the use to 


which it is to be put; and 
second, the type of person in whose care 
it is to be placed. Since we are particu- 
larly interested in the safety factor, the 
first need not be given more than passing 
consideration in this article other than the 
best 


machine that will operate safely and eco- 


advisability of getting the possible 
nomically. 

Depending on the size of the operating 
and its 


for every 


there are motor 


from the 


company needs, 


vehicles purpose, 
roadster without extra equipment or the 
roadster equipped with cabinet body and 
ladder irons, to the heavy trucks, for con- 
fitted 
ch and derrick and capable of handling 


practically 


struction crew use, with power 


any heavy construction job 


may come up. 
There is little to say in regard to the 

\f operator, except that he be a per- 
son of able to think 


good 
ly, blessed with all his faculties, and 


judgment, 


ssing a willingness to use and main- 


his car in the same condition he 


| keep any other tool on which depend 


ife or safety and the lives and 


of others who travel the same 
hig] ays. 

“ing it a matter of personal pride is 

the best 


methods of making and 


g safe drivers. Put a man squarely 


pride in wholesome competition 
others, and if he be of the worth- 
type, he will spare no pains to keep 
Pace with the rest. 

all, safety may be summed up as 
4 matter of education pure and simple; 


difficulty being that along with 


By A. W. Hill 


the pure we are unfortunate enough to 
have a certain percentage of the simple, 
both figuratively and literally. 

The associated Bell companies have in 
operation a system, more or less competi- 
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“No Accident”? Seal and Year Bars. 


tive ina although there are no 
awards of any kinds given, by which all 
who care to may read, not only the mem- 
bers of their but the 


public at large, may learn that a machine 


way, 


own organization 


has had no accidents over a certain period 
of time. A vehicle that is driven for one 
year without accidents of any nature, ex- 


cepting of course minor breakdowns 


which incur no real damage, is equipped 
with a safety seal of enamel metal bear- 
ing the words, “Stop Accidents—This Car 
Had None.” 

Underneath the seal there is placed a 


small oblong plate of the same material 


bearing the year. Each year another plate 


is added so long as there are no accidents. 


Any accident is the cause of the car being 
stripped of all insignia. This system gives 
every driver a measure of pride in keep- 
ing his insignia and adding to them 


_ 


These are placed on the door of the car, 


or in some other equally conspicuous 


place on each side, and draw much favor- 


able comment from the public. 


Now let us 


driver of a car must do to 


consider just what the 
keep himself 
and the public as safe as possible. Of 
course, there are some accidents that seem 
almost impossible to prevent, but by and 
all they are very much in the minority. 


Accidents are sometimes caused by the 
failure of vital parts of ma- 
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breakage or 


chinery at a critical time but even a great 
percentage of these could be avoided by 
careful inspection and immediate renewal 
of worn or otherwise defective parts. 
Given a well-made piece of machinery 
and the human element in the form of a 
fact that the 
human element fails in its given function 


driver, and it is a notable 


oftener than the mechanical one. From 
this it is evident that the first thing to do 
to insure safe vehicle operation is to give 
the machine frequent and rigid inspec- 


tions to see that there are no badly-worn 
parts and, if there are such, not to take 
little 


is a method of 


a chance on service 


out of them. 


getting a 
That 
economy commonly practiced which, in the 


more 


false 


end, is most expensive. 


Steering gear, springs, wheels, and 


brakes should be given most careful at- 
tention, for failures in these parts are the 
most common sources of accidents. Tires 
that show signs of being badly worn, to 
the point of blowing out, should also be 
replaced instead of trying to grind out a 
few more miles, with the very possible 
chance of taking a hasty and entirely un- 
through a_ roadside 


expected excursion 


fence. All parts requiring lubrication 
should be kept well-oiled or greased to 
prevent the excessive wear of metal on 
metal. 

Taking a chance on worn brakes is also 
number of se- 


another cause of a great 


rious accidents. A driver who takes a 
machine out into traffic, knowing that his 
brakes are in an unsafe condition, so that 
the car could not be stopped on an in- 
stant’s notice, is morally guilty of a crimi- 
nal act. His proper duty is to have re- 
pairs made immediately he discovers their 
failure, or refuse to use the car until such 
time as they can be made. 


been made tl 


3ad brakes have long e 


excuse for accidents, but too frequently 
there has been no legitimate reason for 
have been 
failed 


without warning, but usually there is am- 


bad brakes. There cases, no 


doubt, where brakes have utterly 


ple notice when they begin to wear to 
have proper repairs made. 
Now let us take the car out under the 
supposition that the driver is fully com 
petent to operate it, has inspected it thor- 
oughly, and everything is in first-class con- 
dition. Probably the first hazard he meets 
that 
justly so—pest, the roadhog—the man who 
takes his half of the road in the middle. 


on the road is much reviled—and 


If we desire to play safe, regardless of 
our private opinion as to his ancestry and 
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personal character, we must give him 
more than half of it, if necessary, the 
major part of the road. Better that than 
to suffer serious injury or possible death, 
despite our convictions as to the justice 
of having to do so. 

Trying to outguess the other fellow, or 
to think for him when in close quarters 
or at street intersections, is also conducive 
of accidents. Better to come to a full 
stop if in doubt as to the course of the 
other fellow. At least, he will do you 
less damage if he strikes your car while 
it is stopped than if you go together in 
rapid motion. In case of an argument, 
the car that was under control and 
stopped has a decided advantage in any 
resulting damage suit. It is hard to con- 
vict on a reckless driving charge if a 
machine is not in motion. 

Pedestrians should be looked after at 
all times, especially children. Reduced 
speed and extreme watchfulness and cau- 
tion should be exercised in passing school 
houses or along streets where children 
are passing or are at play. A _ child’s 
mind is more or less of a single-track 
affair. We must not forget, when a child 
takes a notion suddenly that it wants to 
be on the other side of the street, that, 
for the moment, is probably the only 
thought in its mind, and that it is neces- 
sary for us to protect them. 

Grown persons, too, are prone to for- 
get themselves and walk through traffic 
or step out from back of parked cars, or 
other objects that obstruct the view, with- 
out looking. Sometimes it is absolutely 
impossible to avoid striking them or hit- 
ting something else in trying to avoid 
them, but if the car is proceeding cau- 
tiously and under full control, there is 
everything in favor of keeping such acci- 
dents at a minimum. 

Grade crossings are a_ necessary evil 
with which the driver must contend and 
he should watch Crossings 
where there is no watchman or mechan- 
ical warning should be approached with 
extreme caution. If the view is in any 
manner obstructed, the car should be 
brought to a complete stop a safe distance 
from the crossing until absolutely certain 
that nothing is approaching. With heavy 
trucks it is good practice, if an wunob- 
structed view cannot be obtained, to send 
a man ahead to flag. 


carefully. 


Attempting to shift 
gears on a railroad crossing is a bad prac- 
tice which often results in a stalled motor 
and disastrous effects. 

A train, traveling at a speed of 60 miles 
per hour, is only 15 seconds from a cross- 
ing when 4%-mile distant from it, and will 
require at least '4-mile in which to stop 
after the throttle is closed and the brakes 
applied for an emergency stop. Hence try- 
ing to beat a train across is, at the best, 
extremely hazardous. 

The use of chains should be required 


its all cases of running on wet or icy 
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streets and roads; also avoiding as much 
as possible the sudden application of brakes 
when such road conditions exist. Speed 
is all right on a racetrack, or in a case 
of life and death, but in the telephone 











Child Run Over by Careless Driving. 


business it is uncalled for and to be con- 
demned. 

Following the foregoing suggestions, 
along with a studious observance of the 
traffic rules and regulations of the par- 
ticular states and municipalities in which 
the cars are to be operated, will tend to 
make safe drivers, who will not only be 
a valuable asset to telephone companies 
but a very tangible factor in economical 
operation. 

The real causes of automobile accidents 
tall under comparatively few causes, the 
most common of which are recklessness, 
carelessness, inattention and ignorance of 
operation. Train away from these, and 
despite the enormous increase in the num- 
ber of machines being placed on the high- 
ways annually, accidents cannot help but 
be reduced to a minimum. 

As in the other tools in 
use, let the manager in charge assure him- 


case of any 
self by frequent inspection that his ma- 
chines 
and 


are kept in first-class condition 
that his them with 


both the good of the public and the com- 


drivers operate 


pany at heart. Give the driver proper co- 
operation in having needed repairs made 
promptly. He is the man who has the 
driving to do; and if he is willing to keep 
his car in good condition, he deserves un- 
qualified support. 


Yakima Valley Systems  Pur- 
chased by Oregon Company. 


Merger of four Independent telephone 
companies in the Yakima Valley, Wash., 
and their purchase for $200,000 by the Or- 
Co., Hood 
River, Ore., was announced July 14. It 
was said $200,000 would be spent soon in 


egon-Washington Telephone 


improving the lines and service. 


The merger combines 2,600 telephones in 
the lower Yakima Valley with 3,200 in Or- 
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egon and southern Washington, making : 
network of lines reaching almost to Port- 
land. 

Lines purchased were the Outlook Tel 
phone Co., Outlook, and Valley, City 
Sunnyside and Sunnyside telephone cor 
panies. John E. Smithson, Hood Riv: 
president of the Oregon-Washington cot 
pany, will be in active charge of recon 
tioning the lines, it was said. 


A. T. & T. Co. Makes Favorable 
Showing for Six Months’ Period. 
The six months’ report of the Americ 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., issued July 14, 

shows a substantial increase in gross re\ 


enues and net income over the same period 
in 1924, with net additions to plant in th 
half year ended 
$125,000,000. 

The estimated net income was $52,341 
128 after charges and taxes, comparing 
with $42,590,181 in the same period of la: 
1923 net 


June 30 amounting 


income for the 
$40,047,082 
The gross revenue 


year. In 
months amounted to and 
1922, $32,364,133. 
the first half of 1925 is reported at $87,- 
264,770, compared with $73,528,504 in the 
first half of 1924, $68,169,377 in 1923 and 
$59,656,562 in 1922. 

The net income of $52,341,128 is equiv 
alent to $5.80 a share earned on the $902, 
stock 


085,200 average amount of capital 


outstanding. In the same period of last 
year net income was equivalent to $5.69 a 
share on $748,236,400 average amount of 
stock outstanding. A detailed comparisot 


with 1924 figures follows: 


First Half 
1924 


$29,390,660 


First Half 
1925. 
. .$36,623,551 


Earnings 
Dividends 


beterest ok. sawises 8.928.720 7,101,689 
Tel. op. revenues.. 41,481,398 36,800,723 
Miscel. revenues... 231,102 235.432 


Total earnings..... 87,264,770 73,528,504 


Exp., incl. taxes... 24,200,850 22,576.74 
Net earnings... .$63.063,920 $20,951,758 
Interest 10,722,792 8,361,577 
Dividends 39,631,933 33,670,638 
eee $12,709,195 $ 8,919,543 


Average Per Station Investment in 
Ohio, Amounts to $179. 


For every dollar of operating revenue 
utility 
Ohio last year, there was an avera: 
almost $4. 


panies in the state had an investment 


received by public compani 


vestment of Telephone com- 


$3.51 for every dollar received in revenue 

These figures are shown by a compilation 
of the annual reports made by the electric 
light and power, telephone, electric railway 
and gas companies in Ohio to the (hi 
Public Utilities Commission. An analysis 
of these reports further reveals that the 


average station investment for telephone 


service was $179.31. 

















Conference in Eastern District 


Meeting of A, B and C Class Member Companies of National Association 
in Eastern District Held at Conneaut Lake Park, Pa., in Connection with 
Summer Meeting of Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic Association 


[he summer meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Telephone & Traffic Associa- 
tion, held at Conneaut Lake Park, last 


week developed into a three-day meeting, 


due to the fact that the conference of the 
iss A, B and C member companies of 
the United States Independent Telephone 


Association of the eastern district was held 
at the same time. In fact, the conference 
up the 
except that on the second day, Thursday 
July 23, W. S. Paca, of Oil City, general 


manager, Petroleum 


discussions made entire program 


Telephone Co., pre 
sented a progress report as a member of 
the state committee on safety rules for in- 


11 
Cru 


‘tive co-ordination 


\ll arrangements for the meeting were 
charge of John Z. Miller, of Erie, 
president of the western branch of the 


Pennsylvania association. 
The conference of the United States In- 
pendent Telephone Association was at- 


led by about 60 representatives of son 


yt 


member companies in the three states 
York and Ohio 


The conference was opened Wednesday 


Pennsylvania, New 
fternoon, July 22, with President F. B. 
MacKinnon of the national association pre 
Meetings held in 
rnings of Thursday and Friday 


T} 


iding, were also the 


le accounting questions were handled 


Vice-President Frank J. Brookman, of 


bee Association. 
The the 
handling of depreciation and maintenance 


Independent Telephone 


main topics discussed were 


accounts, particularly account 607, Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, Station Re- 
movals and Charges, and No. 611, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Repairs 


Charged to Reserves. 
distributed showing 


the results of operations of the 13 A class 


Tabulations were 
companies, 23 B companies and 21 C com- 


and statements submitted 
the 


preciation and corporate surplus reserves 


panies, were 


showing percentage relations of de- 


to fixed capital. 
On table 
presenting a comparative summary of the 


this page is reproduced a 
three classes of companies in these states 
for the years 1916 to 1924 inclusive. 

The 


differed from those presented at 


statistics for the eastern district 
the con- 
ferences held in other districts in that the 
C companies in the eastern district show 
as large a gain in telephones as the A class 
companies, while in the other districts the 
C companies have shown the least gain of 
the three classes of companies. The C 
] 


com- 


panies in the eastern district also showed 
the largest return of the three classes: of 
companies while in the other districts the 


1 


\ companies showed the largest 


g return. 
The 


1 


interest shown in this conference 


An operators’ school was conducted by 
Mrs. Mabel Pearson Sellvin, chief oper- 
ator, Jamestown Telephone Corp., James- 
ton, N. Y. 


were held, with a total attendance of 


Three sessions of the school 
100. 

On the evening of Thursday, July 23, 
an informal banquet, attended by over 200, 
was held. W. J. 


dent, Rochester Telephone Corp., Roches- 


O’Hea, assistant to presi- 


ter, N. Y., acted as toastmaster, his repu- 
tation for most acceptably filling such an 
office having extended beyond the confines 
of his home city. 

Mr. O’Hea’s dis- 
cussions auxiliary remarks were made by 
Frank L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; J. G. 
Ihmsen, Albany, N. Y., vice-president and 


During the course of 


general manager Up-State Telephone As- 
New York; W. S. Paca, Oil 
City, Pa., vice-president and general man- 
Co.: W. H. 


general man- 


sociation of 
ager, Petroleum Telephone 
(“Pop”) Wilson, Clearfield, 
ager, Huntington & Clearfield Telephone 
6s Bs Fes 


ecretary-treasurer, 


McKinney, Columbus, Ohio, 
Ohio Independent 
Association; H. E 

Pa., 


Telephone Bradley, 


Harrisburg, president, Pennsylvania 


State Telephone & Traffic Association; 
Fred C. Saunders, Wellsville, N. Y., Alle- 
sany County Telephone Co.; John H. 


W right, 


general manager, Jamestown 


‘elephone Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y.; 

























Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, was as great as that manifested at the and F. B. MacKinnon. 
N. ¥ chairman of the accountants’ se other conferences that have been held. As The community singing was led. by 
ti Eastern district, assisted by S. G. an indication, it might be stated that the Danny Morgan of the Hazard Mfg. Co., 
Bowie, auditor of the same company, and attendance at the closing session was just Wilkes Barre, Pa., who also sang several 
A. L. Geiger, of the Washington office of | as large as at the opening session. solos most acceptably. 

1916-1924 1923-1924 

- 1916 1922 1923 Increase Increase 

No. of central DEE Sxees chasd aendees doe ananaaaeded 24 163 E 34 

ee. ie MINE 06:0 whine vee Ones evades Vash ccwe keen 285,949 JSS.SS9 410, 152,176 

Miles of toll wire _..... 11. lili iii iii ichauia moh he 21,2: rie 

Fixed SE Wk wh COR wee dd ws See ath w 0 ee Qe ae a We fe $40,.483.364 $57,753,915 $56,831, $20,603 

I as og the act tgh cn ehth de dies de ccirdntnerihca ied oaie aha 15.139.196 64,830,065 64,453, 25,363,357 } 

J. er ert ee er ee re ree ee 18,841,467 27,406,932 28,200, 12,280,784 2,922,151 

UN INE ard Gah ieee deena wsiacsnaneadaauicmmndamnes 15,767,688 17,058,445 16,827, 4,967,177 3,906,917 

COP RE WOWOUME 6 bcc bécacdasedpaweasewaurawer $ 6,388,325 $12,924,200 $13,866,65 $ 8,399,740 $ 921,441 

PENI 55 ees erssie's whic haben nea pachin dla Rhaodateieeree 716,881 1,986,904 ; " 946. 


‘urrent 














, ; maintenance 1,179,345 365,263 1,385,25 112,546 
lraffie SE ee eee Te ee eee eee eT Te ee ee 1,204,998 2,961,963 1,956, 103,192 
‘ommercial dhs ditere.5 a he Ao Se dita quate de orate 375,897 908,737 654, 36,269 
reneral BEE: SAIACCHMMOGES ...crcrececnacesurdiswseuw~eas 538,097 1,072,850 556,¢ 18.719 
ee, GOT CHRUCMOES Lk caress csarbsaresaewae i 9,295,717 *6,221,$ 546,735 
Net DOE nse v cece esis scum ebiavieume eaten as 2.3% ) 3,628,482 2,177, 374,706 
Se. QOS POVOMMS os cnesice sacs se sresanvavsavadrectéasdacd’ 785 10,424 117, 2,765 
‘axes .. Laat Art hab ARRae Peeun ch hedahbehanmbewek ena $ 300,804 §$ j $ $ 723, $ 89,487 
SPT Te eee ee een 263,346 : 221 17,589 
tal deductions caneialcimeeaks 564.150 1,209,662 944.2 137.076 
come available for interest and dividends $ 1,787,260 2,459,245 z $ 1,350,994 $ 240,395 
terest .... : ; 838.734 1,050,548 296.380 21 153 
Raeeee BOP CIVUROMES 6 bites cascssadcdbnceseeeakiwas M48 526 1,408,697 1,054,614 118,942 
Percentages: 
ome available for interest and dividends to fixed 
capital ....... ic ghia aie cto acta ve omc huh bailed is ale aaa os 1.4 1.3 5.1 5.1 Percentage of increase 
cS PD EP CRINER BIOCU cc ccaciccdosacae cane ae 5.0 5.1 6.3 6.4 in No. of telephones 
ere st et ED, UN i i ica os tal ai dly cite, Bie er aca wit te cari ae 5.3 6.2 6.6 5.5 1916-24 —53.6 
PFECIATION TATE .....ccececccseccccecccsccecs oe eeee 1.8 3.4 3.8 3.9 1923-24 6.3 
DE. SEE. sick ikadan CdSe RRO eeee seated e lee es 63.2 71.9 70.9 69.4 1922-23— 5.5 


*Expense total does not balance to detail, due to detail information being missing on 





1,690,881 


246,009 





some companies 
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iction-Story Publicity Big Success 


How a Telephone Company Wove Fiction Around Fact in Explaining Its Ser- 
vice to the Public—Increase in Toll Business and Speeding Up of Service 
Result of Patrons Learning to Make Intelligent Use of the Telephone 


An Independent telephone company in 
the Middle West discovered that the fixed 
charges for certain services it rendered the 
public were insufficient to cover the cost 
of the Theoretically, these 
charges should have paid a fair profit. 
The trouble was found to be caused by a 
concerning these 


services. 


general misconception 
services, among the patrons of the com- 
pany. 

The writer was called in and, after a 
series of conferences, was given an adver- 
tising appropriation to be used solely in 
educating the patrons of the company as 
to how to use these services to the best 
advantage. 

This campaign 
series of direct mail pieces and folders, 


resolved itself into a 


depending entirely fiction-story 


form to secure and hold the reader's in- 


upon a 
terest. The most successful piece of this 
series proved to be the following story 
which visualized the many uses of long 
distance telephone service. 
“A Fool May Enter—While the People 
Wait”—A Story from Life. 
There were thirteen of us, all traveling 
men, including The Fool. We were holed 
up in a typical small town because of a 
three days’ rain. And still it rained! 
A large, rather florid man stepped to the 
“Take these calls,” he 
the operator. There followed a list of six 


telephone. said to 
calls, one to Kansas City and five to his 
customers in surrounding towns. 

“Think of it,” 
rain, storm—nothing matters. 


my companion remarked, 
Tie up the 
matter— 


“ 


railroads, the automobiles—no 


commerce goes on. Here are thirteen ped- 
dlers and all of us will do a fair business 
today in spite of the rain.” 

Fool 
shaking the receiver hook up and down. 
“What's the report on Blank’s call to Kan- 
sas City?” he snarled to the operator. My 


I turned to see The impatiently 


companion had his watch out. 

“Four minutes,” he said slowly when the 
man at last hung up. “Four minutes the 
public waited and commerce stopped while 
Four minutes while 
the operator was forced to tie up a line 
to get a report through from Kansas City. 
And very likely that man does not realize 
that his own call has been delayed—just 


The Fool held sway. 


four minutes.” 

“The long distance system must be won- 
derfully efficient,” I mused. “What is the 
secret of this efficiency?” 

“Common sense,” he replied, “accomplish- 
ing the most with the least effort. If peo- 


By R. W. McPherson 


ple would only realize this, they would not 
only speed up the service but actually save 
money on their own calls. 

“Long distance calls are classified. The 
Fool now showed a rare judgment when 
he called for anybody at his house. That 
is, called a station-to-station call. It re- 
quires the least operator’s labor, because 
the average station-to-station call is han- 
died but once by the operator, thus en- 
tailing a minimum use of the toll line, and 








VIEWPOINT OF THE MASSES 


In the case of a public utility such as 


ours, we are dealing with the masses- 


and must be governed by their point of 
view. 

The man who does not seek to un- 
derstand that point of view, and then 
meet its requirements, fails in the entire 
purpose to which he is giving his busi- 
ness effort. No man makes a good 
chief who is not a good servant.—J. S. 
McCulloh, president, New York Tele- 
phone Co. 








is therefore the quickest and cheapest of 
all calls.” 

Again The Fool was at the telephone. 

“Say, operator,” he said, “I forgot to tell 
you that I want the charges on that Kan- 
sas City call reversed.” 

“Huh,” my companion snorted, “and 1] 
gave him credit for judgment! Now he 
has killed the station-to-station call by re- 
It will go through 
now as a person-to-person call at a higher 


versing the charges. 


rate, and in the meantime he has tied up 
the line for more valuable minutes.” 

“How about evening and night rates,” 
I asked. 

“Owing to a lighter toll load after 8:30 
p. m., it is possible to offer an evening 
Station-to-station rate which is one-half 
rate. The 
rates apply from 8:30 p. m. to midnight. 
A night rate, applying from midnight to 
4:30 a. m., is offered at one-fourth the 
person-to-person rate.” 


the person-to-person evening 


“Go on,” I said, “I’m learning.” 

“All rates are based on the service re- 
quired,” he went on. “The person-to-per- 
son call, where you desire to talk to a 
specified person, requires the most labor 
and, consequently, is about two-fifths 
higher than the station-to-station day rate. 

“If it is necessary to summon your party 
to the telephone, it becomes a messenger 
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call and is one-fifth higher than the perso 
to-person call plus the messenger charge 
An appointment call is just what its nan 
implies. You ask the operator to make ai 
appointment to talk to your party at 


specified time. The rate is one-fifth higher 


Now 


Fool was 


than the 
what—"he broke off, for The 


person-to-person call. 


again at the telephone. 

“Operator,” he said sweetly, “you car 
cancel that call to Kansas City. What 
Report charge? Oh, well—yes, I'll pay 
here.” A dime twinkled in the box. H 
slammed up the receiver and walked aw 
muttering. 

“And the report charge?” I asked n 
companion with a smile. 

“Protecti 
fools of 


“Protection!” he snapped. 
for the public against the 

world. And just a small recompens 
the company for the work it has been 
when calls like that of vour friend dor 


go through because of no fault of tl 
company’s.” 

“How lucky that the fools are scar 
I mused. 

“Yes, and they are scarce,” he answered 


“The system stands and renders service 


effectively only because the majority -of 
public is sufficiently intelligent and court 
ous to cooperate. And the service is 
creasing in efficient y as the intelligence 
cooperation of the public develops.” 


“Say,” I asked, “How long have 


been with the company” 
“Wrong, son,” he answered, “I’m 
with them. I sell shoes. I topped 


force last month, and between vou and me 
the few dozen pairs of shoes that beat tl 
next highest man were sales that came 
result of knowing how to use long d 
tance—and working it hard. 

“Every town or village in the state 
within market 


speaking distance of the 


centers. In Nebraska alone, 225 con 
panies, each a separate unit, are working 
in wonderful harmony. Right here 
Nebraska messages are buzzing over 60,000 
miles of telephone wire.” 

“Who holds them all together?” I ask 

“People,” he answered. “Men, girls, a1 
the courteous cooperation of the public, 





spite of the occasional fool—and there y: 
have the answer.” 
. a a 
This story, in booklet form, was dis- 
tributed among the business men through- 
out the territory covered by the company 
Favorable results were immediate. Whc 


_sale and manufacturing firms requested 


additional supplies of the booklets for t 
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use of order clerks, salesmen, and for dis- 
tribution to their dealers. 

An appreciable increase in toll business 
resulted, but the greatest advantage came 
through the speeding up of the service as 
the patrons learned to use it intelligently 

A similar booklet was mailed to the resi- 
dence subscribers, explaining a very com- 
mon cause for dissatisfaction—the change- 
of-name charge. This dissatisfaction was 
very well summed up in the title we used 
for the booklet, “What! $1.25 for signing 
my name!” 

The story started by agreeing and sym- 
pathizing with an outraged subscriber. 
The conversational narrative then carried 
him on a tour through the plant, explain- 

r in detail every operation in the service. 


The story ended in a final summing up 
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of the actual time involved in the opera- 
tions and showing in a simple, understand- 
able way that the patron actually received 
the services of skilled labor at the ridicu- 
lously low cost of 20 cents per hour. 
Each troublesome charge was handled in 
a similar manner, 
results 


case the 
were gratifying not only to the 
company, but also to the advertising firm 
producing the work. 

In the case of the first booklet, the live 
merchant quickly recognized a value to his 


and in every 


own business through the information it 


contained. Advertiser, consumer and 


printer were left with a warm feeling of 
satisfaction. 

This first success has resulted in many 
of our public service corporations adopting 
the fiction-story form of graphic explana- 
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tion to the public. It brings a tang of 
“best-seller” interest to a type of business 
that has never found straight advertising 
profitable. It pays the advertiser, pleases 
the consumer and creates a constantly in- 
creasing demand for direct-mail matter. 


Net Income of New England Bell 
Shows Decrease. 

For the five months ended May 31 the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
reports net income of $1,011,403, after all 
charges and taxes, equal to $1.21 a share 
on the $83,025,400 capital stock outstand- 
This 


ing. with net 


compares income of 
$1,770,554 reported in the first five months 
of 1924, equal to $2.66 a share on the 


$66,476,200 stock outstanding at that time. 


Teamwork Between Departments 


Teamwork Among Employes and Between Various Departments Necessary to 
Success of Telephone Company—Some Factors Involved in Proper Team- 
work—Paper Presented at Convention of Up-State Association of New York 


Chit OU perator, 


Teamwork is one of the most essential 
means of success in any business concern, 
We must 
have teamwork among all employes in the 
The 
maller the company, the closer these de- 
artments are associated. 

of vital 


ther telephone or otherwise. 


mpany and between departments. 
In fact, each one 
importance to the others, 
whether large or small. 

Most important of all is the teamwork 

the traffic department, as this depart- 

nt is the biggest asset of the company. 
The operators and the supervisory force 
ot this department deal with a more varied 
condition than is found in the plant or 
commercial departments. 


sel] 


The service we 
, even under favorable plant conditions, 
would be poor if the operating department 
were a failure. 

The operator of this department is re- 
sponsible for the manipulation of the ap- 
partus. Teamwork begins with the train- 
ing of the operators. By careful training 
they will be interested in the improvements 
in the service and consider it an important 


T 


part of their telephone career. They will 
cooperate with the supervisor and be will- 
ing to accept correction, when corrected, as 
it will improve their work, as well as the 
service, 

Careful handling of equipment must also 
€ respected. More often it is the opera- 
tor, who finds most of the faulty ap- 
Paratus, such as poor transmission, signals, 
poor cords and line trouble. This trouble 
is referred at once to the supervisor or 
chief operator, who immediately reports it 
to the plant department. 

Now we must expect teamwork from the 


Plant department to see that these lines 


i 


By Miss Bertha Eckard, 
Oswego 


County 


and equipment are repaired as soon as pos- 


sible. The subscriber knows the operator 
as a voice and the service she renders, 
while they know the plant department, 


partly by the kind of work in their homes, 


when installing a telephone. The installer 

















Teamwork and Harmony Between Depart-— 
ments, Says Miss Eckard, Is the Key 
to Success in the Telephone 
Business. 
should see to it that the telephone is not 

cnly “good enough” but right. 

Very often loose connections on a tele- 
phone give the subscriber, especially new 
ones, the wrong impression of the opera- 
tor and the company. When repairing a 


In dep ndent Telephone ( 


‘o., Fulton, N. Y. 


telephone, the repair man may be greeted 
with complaints from the subscriber. He 
should be a good listener and very often 
can satisfy the subscriber by explanation 
cr, if possible, show where the trouble is. 
If not, he makes a note of the trouble and 
reports it. 

Any employe receiving a 
should not try to satisfy the 


complaint 
subscriber 
by placing the blame on some particular 
department, even though it is 
where the trouble exists. 
scriber and he 
is not particularly interested in knowing 
whether the plant, traffic or commercial 
department is at fault. 

The chief operator and the wire chief 
make out reports, which should go to the 
manager for his personal perusal, so he 
will be kept in touch with the affairs of 
each department. The 
hold the wire chief responsible for the 
maintenance and construction of the plant 
and should confer with him frequently 
relative to improving and constructing ad- 
ditonal plant requirements. 

Frequently service complaints are not re- 
ported to the trouble operator or the traffic 
chief, but are sometimes reported on the 
street, or elsewhere, to the manager. 

The manager should not think mildly 
of the subscriber’s complaints, but should 
have a notebook and jot down the sub- 
scriber’s name and number and nature of 
complaint. This makes the subscriber see 
that he is interested in his service. He 
will then refer these notes to the traffic 
chief, who, cooperating with the manager, 
investigates the complaint and locates the 
trouble, if possible. She then 


evident 
What the sub- 
sery ice 


wants is better 


manager should 


calls the 
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of her responsibilities. 


made a wrong start. 





| is drawing the salary. 


will come s—o e-a-s-y. Try it! 


some of the things they do. 


feelings. 
| program to meet them. 
fending you. 








FEAR AND FAILURE | 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, | 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Whenever I meet a chief operator who hesitates about making changes 
which seem necessary for the betterment of service, I know she is afflicted | 
with what is now known as fear-complex. 

This state of mind is first brought on because of her lack of knowledge 
I feel very sure of this, because when she knows her | 
responsibilities thoroughly, this fear leaves her and her very confidence in | 
herself inspires her employes to follow her direction. 
situation quite so disorganizing as is one in which the leader of a group is 
dominated by one or two on her force. 
is with the employes under her supposed supervision. | 

If, in her desire to hold the head position, after a serious conference 
with her manager, she starts a coercion program with her operators, she has 
She should start with herself first and win the respect 
of her operators by becoming fit to handle the responsibility for which she 


It is her own fault and my sympathy 


Then the thing which she has feared to do and say 


Fear and Failure go hand in hand and as long as one fears, she fails. 

We meet people every day who fear to say the right thing when their 
advice is asked or when they know what is the right thing to say. 
for this is that they fear to hurt feelings. 


They make an engagement to meet or see you, knowing full well they 
never intend to do so, but they think it an easy way to avoid hurting your 
They do not consider what changes you may have made in your 
No, they never think beyond the avoidance of of- 


When their advice is asked, or they are called upon to make a decision, 
they are so careful not to offend that they even tell an untruth, sometimes. 
MORAL: Fear is a gaoler and Failure is a gaol. 


I believe there is no | 


The reason 
There seems to be no reason for 








subscriber and explains, assuring the sub- 
scriber of the interest shown in our serv- 
ice, not only by the manager, but by the 
eperators. Operators should be urged to 
listen to complaints and report them to 
the proper person. 

It is also the work of the manager to 
see that the operating room is kept in 
crderly arrangement, such as walls prop- 





erly papered, or painted, and the floors 
clean. Operators can work 50 per cent 
better in a clean, orderly office than in a 
diiapidated, untidy one. This is also true 
it. the plant department. 

With teamwork and harmony existing 
Letween the departments and every one 
pulling together, what else can exist but 
success ? 
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Nebraska Company Purchases 
Non-Competing Farmers Company 

The Madison Telephone Co., Madiso: 
Nebr., has completed’ negotiations b 
which it takes over the property of the 
Madison County Farmers Telephone C 
It has asked the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission for authority to issue $13,000 
of preferred stock, which will be used in 
purchasing the interests of owners in the 
property taken over. It also desires author 
ity to issue $7,000 more preferred and 
$3,130 common stock to reimburse the 
capital account for additions and _ better- 
ments made and also to finance other addi- 
tions and betterments. 

The properties of the two companies do 
not parallel in any respect the farmers’ 
company serving territory never touched 
The last 
report of the two companies showed that 
the farmers company had assets of $23,224, 
and served 206 subscribers, while the Mad- 
ison company served 1,062. 


by the Madison company lines. 


The latter company recently purchased 
the property of the Tilden company, oper 
ating at the town of that name some 20 
miles distant, for $18,000. The company 
now has stock outstanding of $42,990, 
assets of $85,748.28, a surplus of $16,886.% 
and a depreciation reserve of $23,144. 
Clover Leaf Telephone Co., La- 

throp, Mo., Changes Owners. 

The Clover Leaf Telephone Co., oper- 
ating some 600 telephones at Hopkins and 
Lathrop, Mo., has been sold to Pross T. 
Cross, of Lathrop, acting trustee for a 
group of men who plan to incorporate un- 
der the name of the North Missouri Tel 
phone Co. 

New Hampshire Convention to Be 
Held in September. 

The annual convention of the Telephon 
of New Hampshire will 
held at the Huntoon House, Keyser Lake, 
North Sutton, N. H., September 17 and 18 


Association 








Personal and Biographical Notes 





E. D. Schade, secretary and general 
manager of the Johnstown (Fa.) Tele- 
phone Co., J. B. Edwards, president; and 
Seymour Guthrie, treasurer, of the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co.; P. C. 
Burns, president of the American Elec- 
tric Co., and H. D. Fargo, president of 
TELEPHONY, left Chicago Thursday, July 
30, for a trip through the Pacilic northwest 
and Canada on a tour arranged by the 
Golfers’ Magazine. 

F. B. MacKinnon, president of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, left Chicago this week with his 
family for an extended trip on the Pacific 


Coast. Business will be combined with 
pleasure by Mr. MacKinnon on this trip. 
He will conferences of 
member companies of the national associa- 
tion, one to be held at Long Beach, Calif., 
and the other, at Seattle, Wash. He will 
return to Chicago the early part of Sep- 


tember. 

Howard QO. Leinard, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, assistant to vice-president, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., last month 
enjoyed a delightful motor trip through the 
East, including parts of Maine and also 
the scenic White Mountain district, with 
his wife and son, Charles. 


preside at two 


H. E. Bradley, of Harrisburg, !’a., 


president of the Pennsylvania State Tele- 


phone & Traffic Association and a director 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, recently had the honor 


of having his physiognomy reproduced in 
a local newspaper accompanied by the fol- 
lowing humorous sketch in the column 
heading, “The Velvet Hammer”: 

“We've lots of conversation in the world 
on which to live, for every one has news 
to tell or good advice to give. The weight 
of all the well-known words with which 
the plant groans is daily redistributed by 
Bradley’s telephones. He heads in state 
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and nation groups of Independent gents 
who string their poles to worth-while goals 
and cop the dimes and cents. 

The subjects buzzing on the wires which 
Mr. Bradley strings would show, no doubt, 
if sorted out, all kinds of little things, 
but any time you hear him talk his topic 
is the same—he clarifies in accents wise the 
great and only game, for golf is strife and 
golf is life, with each the self-same goal; 
no man can mend his chance to end—it’s 
one more grass-grown hole. 

But long, say we, may H. E. B. continue 
to declaim and edify the other guy regard- 
ing either game. In Masonry his last de- 
gree is No. 32, a long rough journey from 

He helped to 
the telephones 


the lodge original and blue. 
hang the highways with 
which call for aid when Lizzie lags and 
droops and drags and cannot make the 
grade.” 

S. T. Huebner has retired as man- 
ager of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.’s exchange in Burlington, Iowa, after 
having been in charge of the plant for 
Although Mr. 


titled to retire on pension, he will remain 


33 years. Huebner is en- 


with the company in an advisory capactiy. 


Harold J. Knight, of Des Moines, will 


succeed Mr. Huebner as manager at 
Burlington. 
Mr. Huebner was a student at Ober- 


College, Ohio, in 1882, when he first 


became connected with the company. 
After serving in various capacities in sev- 
eral Ohio 
Omaha as purchasing agent for the com- 


Nebraska. 


Beatrice, 


cities he was transferred to 
Later he made 
Neb., 1882, 


at his own request, he was made manager 


pany in was 


nanager at and in 





at Burlington. 
\t that 
phones in use in 


285 tele- 


with six 


time there were 
Burlington 
Mr. 


manager the 


employes, in addition to Huebner. 


luring his incumbency as 
xchange has grown until today it oper- 
ites 7,300 stations, employing 70 operators 


and about 30 other employes. 


Obituary. 
Meyer Goebricher, secretary 
eral manager of the 


and gen- 
Conneaut Telephone 
Conneaut, Ohio, for the past 15 years, 
d away Sunday morning, July 12, at 
ome in Conneaut, after a partial in- 
sm of several years. He was 63 
of age at the time of his death. 


Goebricher was born in Frederick, 


Md., and was educated in an academy in 
tl ity. As a young man he learned the 
tailoring trade and in 1884 he entered the 
tailoring and men’s furnishing business in 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

l: 1906 he became secretary and general 
mariger for the Conneaut Telephone Co., 
Whic) positions he continued to fill until 
his Cccease. 


Goebricher was one of Conneaut’s 
Most prominent citizens and was active in 
man local business projects. He was sec- 


reti of the Conneaut Building & Loan 
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Co. since 1898. He was a Mason and an 
Elk and a faithful member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Conneaut. 

, Surviving Mr. Goebricher are his wife 
and his two sons, Russell and Joe. 

G. E. McFarland, president of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. from 
March, 1913, to January, 1925, and chair- 
man of the executive committee since the 
first of the year, died at San Francisco, 


Calif., July 17, after an illness of two 

















The Late George E. McFarland, Chairman 
of, Executive Committee, Pacific Tele— 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


Mr. 


widely 


weeks and an operation on July 13. 
McFarland 
known and best loved telephone executives 


was one of the most 


in the country. He was actively engaged 
in the than 


45 years and was 62 years old at the time 


telephone business for more 


of his decease. 
His career was one “splendid in accom- 
plishment and strong and beautiful in in- 


whose chief attrib- 


cent-ve and example, 


utes were character, industry, study, 
thought, helpfulness and loyalty,” to quote 
McFarland written 
Hall, sec- 


retary of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 


from a story on Mr. 


several years ago by Charles E. 
Co. and published in The Northwestern 
Bell. 

Mr. McFarland commenced active work 
with the Marshall- 
town Telephone Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, 
in May, 1880. that 


had been interested in the telephone as a 


in the telephone field 


Previous to time he 
boy, commencing in 1877 and building ex- 
perimental telephones and lines, taking a 
State 
and specializing in such studies as were 


course in the University of lowa 
available at that early date which related 
to electrical subjects. 

His first work was the construction of 
a telephone exchange at Marshalltown, 


where he remained as lineman and night 
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operator until May, 1882. From that date 
until June, 1886, he was superintendent of 
the Iowa & Minnesota Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Dubuque, Iowa. From 
1886 to 1909 he was with the lowa Tele- 
phone Co. and its predecessor companies, 
as division superintendent, general superin- 
tendent, 
manager. 

In 1909 he to Omaha, Neb., as 
vice-president and general manager of the 
predecessor companies of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., leaving that post in 
1913 to become president of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

There was “no magic, hocus-pocus or 
pull” about Mr. McFarland’s rise, declared 
Mr. Hall in the story previously referred 


and vice-president and _ general 


went 


to. His honesty and straightforwardness, 
his habit of studying long and hard to un- 
derstand thoroughly the problems con- 
fronting him before discussing them, his 
unusual industry and his spirit of helpful- 
ness and fairness to his associates were 
given as some of his outstanding traits of 
character and reasons for his success. 
Many stories are related about him to 
show that he literally never looked at the 
clock and that he indefatigable 
worker. It was no uncommon thing, says 
Mr. Hall, for Mr. McFarland to work all 
day at his duties as superintendent and 
all night in preparing estimates or draw- 


ing diagrams of 


was an 


some intricate circuit in 
the days when he was the only engineer 
the company had and in the days before 
the universities had graduated electrical 
engineers. 

He climbed ice-clad poles, working as 
hard and taking the same risk as any of 
his men, yet while they were resting for 
the next day, he spent half of his night 
in caring for his correspondence and re- 
ports. 

During his spare time, Little though it 
might be, he German lan- 
might study for 
himself the age-old dispute between Great 
Britain and Russia over the Afghan boun- 
dary and the 


mastered the 


guage in order that he 


creation of the “buffer’ 
states. 

Mr. McFarland 
thinker. He 


economy 


was a_ constructive 
able to 
of construction and maintenance 
The 
him the 
ability to reason well and to consider and 


was plan well in 
and to provide for efficient service. 
hab:t of thinking brought to 
determine relative values. 

He was an engineer of more than aver- 
age ability. Back in the old days in Iowa 
he was a skilled worker with tools and as 
a designer of tools he was a_ master. 
Payout wire reels designed by him over 
30 years ago are still in use. He 


had a 


never 
who could excel him in 
line work or in the installation or assem- 


workman 


bling of a switchboard. 

He always had a vision of the future of 
the industry and its requirements, believing 
that it would advance greatly. 











The Post Office and the Automatic 


Functions of Machine Switching Apparatus in Telephony—Innovations Incor- 
porated in System Being Installed in New London Exchanges—Paper Pre- 
sented Before British Institution of Electrical Engineers — Second Installment 


The determination of the most eco- 
nomical number and location of exchanges 
to serve a telephone area involves an 
exhaustive study of all the costs of pro- 
viding and maintaining external and _ in- 
ternal plant and buildings, and also the 
cost of operating the plant. This is neces- 
sarily prefaced by development studies of 
all parts of the area, and general traffic 
estimates, extending many years ahead. 
Comparison of the costs of alternative 
schemes is made on the basis of annual 
charges, capital cost being converted into 
interest and depreciation and added to the 
direct annual costs of maintenance and 
operation. 
of Exchange Positions and 

External Lines. 

The main items of cost to be considered 


Layout 


in designing the layout are represented by: 
Subscribers’ lines, junction circuits, ex- 
change buildings, equipment and power 
plant, “A” (answering) operators, “B” 
(junction) operators. 

An increase in the number of exchanges 
reduces the area to be served by each of 
them, and consequently reduces the cost of 
subscribers’ lines, both by shortening their 
average length and by enabling standard 
transmission efficiency to be attained by 
the use of a lighter gauge of copper wire. 
On the other hand, it increases the re- 
quirements for junction circuits, buildings 
and power plant. The optimum number 
of exchanges is represented by the layout 
which reduces the summation of all these 
costs to a minimum. 

The number of exchanges required for 
the most economical service of an area 
on the automatic system differs materially 
from that required for the service of the 
same area on the manual system. 

The main reason for this is the fact 
that junction circuits can be provided 
much more freely in an automatic system, 
since they do not carry with them the 
heavy operating costs which accompany 
their use in a manual system. 

In the automatic case, only the plant 
costs of the junction system come into the 
calculation, and fuller advantage can 
therefore be taken of the economies repre- 
sented by shortening the subscriber's lines. 
As a consequence, the adoption of auto- 
matic service in any large area generally 
involves an increase in the number of 
exchanges and a reduction in their average 
capacity. 

The foregoing does not apply ‘to por- 


By Col. T. F. Purves, O. B. E., 
Chief Engineer, British Post Office 


tions of an area in which the telephonic 
density is such that exchanges of 10,000 
lines’ capacity are justified under either 
system. This number of lines happens to 
represent the practical limiting capacity of 
both manual and automatic exchange units, 
the limit in the manual case being the 
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Fig. 3. Number of Subscribers Within Va- 
rious Radii, Shown as Percentage of 
Subscribers Within One Mile Radius. 


maximum number of connecting points 
which an operator is physically able to 
reach, and in the automatic case the deci- 
mal limit of the number of lines ever re- 
quired at one point. The theoretical loca- 
tions of exchanges in a dense city area 
are, therefore, the same for both systems. 
In either case two or more 10,000-line 
units are housed in the same building if 
convenience so dictates. 

The economies in line plant that can be 
realized in a properly laid-out automatic 
system, as compared with a good layout on 
a manual basis, are considerable. Calcu- 
lations made about three years ago in con- 
nection with the layout of the London area 
showed that the costs of the line plant for 
the automatic system, at or about the year 
1945, would be nearly 30 per cent below 
those of the manual system. 

In the matter of exchange buildings the 
automatic system also enjoys a certain ad- 
vantage. Accommodation for operators is 
not required at many of the smaller ex- 
changes, while at larger centers, where 
provision is made for inquiries and certain 
classes of traffic to be dealt with by oper- 
ators, the amount of such accommodation 
required is comparatively small. The 


plant serving a given number of lines can 
therefore be housed in smaller and cheaper 
This advantage is partly dis- 
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buildings. 


counted by the fact that the average num- 
ber of lines per exchange is less in t 


automatic system, and more buildings 


required than would be the case in 
manual layout. 

In general, the cost per line of small 
buildings is greater than that of larg 
buildings, but it is found that the aut 
matic system introduces an overall ec 
omy of about 13 per cent in the cost of 
The tot 


economy in external line plant, sites 


exchange sites and buildings. 


buildings, which may be credited to 
automatic system is about 23 per cent 
compared with the manual system. 
Reduction in the size of exchanges below 
a critical figure of about 3,000 lines 
increases to a certain extent the cost | 
line of power plant and of automati 


Wet 


switching equipment for handling a g 
amount of traffic. These factors, ther 
fore, tend, so far as they go, to keep 
the size of exchanges of smaller capacit 
than 3,000 lines. 

In this automatic conditions 


differ markedly from those of the manual 


respect 


system, in which the high cost of 
multiple equipment and its cabling causes 
the cost of exchanges, per line, to increas¢ 
very rapidly with their size; this increas« 
is, of course, much more than counterbal- 
anced by the economies in junction work- 
ing which attend the gathering up of the 
lines into large exchange groups. 

The methods of calculation adopted in 
determining the layout of automatic ex- 
change areas can be referred to only 
briefly. 

The telephone system in this country is 
laid out in local fee areas covering all ter- 
ritory within a radius of five miles of a 
main exchange, with the exception of some 
of the largest towns which have a greater 
radius, up to 10 miles in the case of Lon- 
don. It is usual to consider the layout 
for one of these areas as a whole, but in 


‘ making a detailed study the area has, of 


course, to be divided up into small por- 
tions, each covering the maximum territory 
that might be served from one exchange. 
The costs of serving this portion from one, 
two or more exchanges are then calculated, 
and the most economical arrangement 
ascertained. 

In order to calculate quickly the eco- 
nomical layout of various telephone areas 
it is first necessary to prepare graphs 
showing the cost variation of each of the 
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following items for different sizes of. ex- 
change: 

(a) Subscribers’ lines. 

(b) Junctions to traffic which 
would be created by increasing the 
number of exchanges serving each 
portion of the area, as explained 
above (these will be referred to 


carry 


later as “local junctions’). 

(c) Junctions to other exchanges, in so 
far as they vary with the size of 
exchange. 

(d) Building and ‘power plant. 

Other costs, such as that of subscribers’ 
instruments, are independent of the size 
of exchange and therefore do not enter 
into the calculation. 

In applying these factors to the prob- 
lem of determining the most economical 
size of various 


exchange in areas of 


densities, they are all expressed in the 


form of annual cost per subscriber's line 
and plotted against the size of exchange. 
The calculation of the cost of the sub- 


scribers’ line plant is somewhat compli- 
cated, but certain approximations can be 
made which simplify the work consider- 
ably. To 


volves numerous calculations of the capi- 


determine the basic costs in- 


tal costs of various cable routes compris- 


different types of cable and different 
numbers of ducts laid under all classes 
of roads, with additions for overcoming 


difficulties depending on the particular lo- 


lity being considered. From these and 


investigations into the lives of the various 


ponents of the plant, the interest and 


depreciation charges are derived. An al- 
vance for maintenance is then added 
giving the total annual cost per mile of 
each type of circuit. 
Fie, 3 shows the distribution of sub- 


scribers in a few typical cases, expressed 
within a 
The 


uniform density,” which is, of course, 


as percentages of the total one- 


mile radius of the exchange. curve 
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Fig. 4. Average Lengths of Subscribers’ 
Lines Within Various Radii. 
the nple geometrical curve representing 
inc » of area, gives the largest percent- 
age ci subscribers in the outer portions 
ot tho area and represents one extreme 


Condition, 


The nearest approach in practice to uni- 
iorm distribution is found in the central 
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districts of large cities. The curve for 
the districts of outer London, -which is 
also shown, approaches more closely to 
the curves for smaller cities. 
curves represent towns in 
density diminishes, in 


The other 
which the 
various degrees, 
from the center outwards. The curve 
most nearly representative of the area be- 
ing studied is taken. 
curves are prepared showing the average 
length of 


From this graph, 


subscribers’ lines 


within any 
maximum radius, due allowance being 
made for the difference between route 


mileage and radial mileage. 
Owing to the fact that the cable routes 
follow the 


distance is 


have to lines of streets, the 


route much in excess of the 
radial, and generally the ratio is highest 
for the 


From an analysis of a large number of 


lines nearest to the, exchange. 


exchange areas an average ratio of route 
to radial measurement at various dis- 
tances from the exchange has been ar- 


rived at and is used for working purposes. 

Fig. 4 shows, as an example, the curve 
for an area similar to town A of the previ- 
and the 
cable cost per mile, the average cost per 


ous figure. From such curves 
subscriber’s line is ascertained. 
The 
pends upon the traffic, which can be esti- 
mated 


number of junctions required de- 


from records of the under 
existing conditions, and upon the number 


and methods of 


traffic 


outlets 
from selector switches used in the switch- 


connecting the 
ing system adopted. In estimating the cost 
of these junctions due allowance must be 
made for the various gauges of conductor 
necessary to give the required transmission 
this 
proves more economical than the provision 


efficiency, and for loading where 


of heavy conductors; the limits of re- 


sistance imposed by switching and _ sig- 
nalling requirements have also to be taken 
into account. 

Detailed capital costs have been estimat- 
ed for each of the types of cable 
and the 


circuit have 


neces- 


sary annual costs per mile of 


been arrived at as described 


previously. In this manner a curve show- 
ing the cost of junctions against size of 
exchanges for any particular area can be 
prepared. 

and 
power plant costs based on statistics of a 


Fig. 5 shows combined building 
large number of existing exchange build- 


ings. It has been necessary to ascertain 
capital costs of sites and of buildings spe- 
cially designed for automatic exchanges, 
with all incidental accommodation. On 
this, the interest and depreciation are cal- 
culated, and the charges for maintenance, 
cleaning, heating, etc., are added. 

The annual charges for the power plant 
are arrived at in a similar way. For auto- 
matic exchanges over about 3,000 lines the 
cost of power plant, maintenance, etc., is 
practically the same per line; but as the 
size of exchange decreases, this cost in- 


creases, as already mentioned. Hence the 
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3,000-line exchange is taken as a datum 
point and only the excess cost for ex- 
changes of smaller capacity is brought into 
The that the 
accommodation exchanges of 


1,000 lines is about 12s. per line per annum, 


the graph. curve shows 


cost for 





Size of Exchange (N° of Lines) 


Cost of 
change Buildings. 


Fig. 5. Annual Automatic Ex- 


reducing to about 4s. per line in the case 
of the largest exchanges. 
The first 


with the layout of an exchange area is 


step preparatory to dealing 
to have a detailed development study made 
of the whole area to ascertain the number 
of subscribers likely to be obtained in the 
The Post 
Office practice is to have these forecasts 


future, and their distribution. 


plotted on plans to show the number of 
subscribers anticipated in each small por- 
tion of the area, say in 16ths of a square 
mile, at 5, 10, 15 and 20 years ahead. 

In the case of an ordinary provincial 
town an inspection of this plan 
that there is always a fairly definite busi 


sh ws 


where the 
falling off 


ness center telephone density 


is high, rapidly towards the 


suburbs. This condition calls for a large 
exchange in the center, the best position 
for which is generally more or less ob- 
vious, and this may be surrounded by onc 
The 


central 


or more rings of small exchanges. 


most economical position of the 
and adjacent exchanges is then determined 
by inspection and a comparison of the costs 
of two or three alternatives. 

Although the process is necessarily la- 
borious, involving a large mass of calcula- 
tions, an engineer experienced in this class 
of work can, within a reasonable time with 
the aid of these curves, work out the most 
economical layout for all but the largest 
towns. 


In dealing with the 


larger towns, 


however, such a 
method would be unwieldy, and therefore 
the problem has to be attacked in a more 
indirect manner. It that the 


density, or subscribers per 


especially London, 


is assumed 
number of 
square mile, will be fairly uniform over 
the small portions of the area to be studied 
in separate detail, which in the central 
part of the area is reasonably accurate. 
In order to relate the average length of a 
subscriber’s line, and therefore the cost, to 
density and size of exchange, the graph 
shown in Fig. 6 has been prepared, based 
on Fig. 3 and the average cable costs. 

It will be noticed that the base of the 
graph is the radius of an equivalent cir- 
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Now Known In Every 


World-wide adoption of Strowger Automatic telephone 
equipment, once a dream of its pioneers, is fast becoming 
a reality. In almost every country in. the world, 
telephone users are at last finding perfect service—via l 
Nn 








the Strowger Automatic dial. 





Adapting the Strowger Automatic system to the needs 
of foreign countries, with their widely different traffic, ’ € 
service and climatic conditions, has not been without 

its difficulties, but, one by one, all obstacles have been 
swept away by the inherent flexibility of this time- 
proven equipment. 


Now, in all of these countries, modern automatic 
telephone service is available to all nationalities alike, 
regardless of service needs, traffic requirements, climate, 
language or any other factors that might be expected ST 
to influence telephone operation. 
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When writing te Autemat’e Blectric Oo., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Strowger Automatic telephone equipment is 
now serving telephone users in the following 
countries, besides those of the United States 
and its Territorial Possessions and Dependencies. 
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Argentina England Luxembourg 
Australia Finland Manchuria 
Austria France Mesopotamia 
Brazil Germany Morocco 
Canada Holland Newfoundland 
China India New Zealand 
Czecho= Italy Poland 
Slovakia Japan Spain 
Cuba Jugo=Slavia Switzerland 
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Automatic Electric Company 


Factory and General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


as 


T - ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation ...New York 
\ International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. ' 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd. ‘ . ‘ : Liverpool 
Compagnie Francaise pour V'Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston. . . Paris 
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London 
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Fig. 6. Annual Cost of Lines in Various 


Areas. 


cular area, not the size of exchange as in 
This is found convenient 
for purposes of calculation because it com- 
~bines the two independent variables, size 
Numerically, the 
density is the number of subscribers per 


other graphs. 


of exchange and density. 


square mile. 

In practice, of course, the exchange area 
is never circular but, provided it is not 
very irregular and the exchange is proper- 
(that 
point which makes the total mileage of 


ly placed at the telephone center 


wire a minimum), the assumption intro- 
duces no serious error. ; 

By means of this curve and the curves 
for junction and building costs already 
referred to, the 
change to serve an area of uniform density 
is arrived at, and a further curve (Fig. 7) 


economical size of ex- 


can then be prepared giving the economi- 
cal size of exchange for each density. 
Having this curve and the map showing 
the densities, the areas and location of 
the exchanges can then be set out, correc- 
tions being made for non-uniformity of 
density and other special conditions. 

The application of the method may be 
illustrated by taking a typical area having 


a density of 1,500 subscribers per square 
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mile. Fig. 8 shows the costs of subscrib- 
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Various Densities. 


ers’ lines varying with the size of exchange, 
from the 
pared. Fig. 9 shows similarly the cost of 
junction lines. The curve of total costs, 
Fig. 10, shows that for a density of 1,500 
the economical size of exchange is about 
2,000 lines. 

It will no doubt be appreciated that this 


obtained curves already pre- 
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process represents only the first step in a 
case where an automatic system has to 
be grafted into an existing manual system. 
Allowances must be made for such fac- 
tors as the layout of existing plant and 
the necessity for replacing each portion 
of the manual system only when it is 
economical to do so. This involves many 
considerations which it is unnecessary to 
detail here, but which all add to the com- 
plication of the problem confronting the 
engineer responsible for the layout of an 
exchange area and the economical intro- 
duction of the automatic system. 


Calculation and Layout of Internal 
Plant and Wiring. 

After the position and capacity of a re- 
quired automatic exchange have been set- 
tled, and a particular system has been 
for adoption, there still remain 


many intricate problems to be studied and 


chosen 


solved before the details of exchange de- 


sign and specification can be matured. 
Subscribers’ lines have only a_ small 
amount of apparatus allotted to the in- 


dividual service of each. The great bulk 
of the exchange switching equipment con- 
sists of apparatus provided for the com- 
mon use of all subscribers; its quantity 
depends upon the volume of traffic.to be 
carried, and not upon the number of lines. 

There are many alternative ways in which 
the enormous number of selectable outlets 
involved may be grouped, and very care- 
ful calculation and planning are needed 
best 
layout and to insure that the amount of 
switching plant at all points in the system 


in order to arrive at the economic 


shall be adequate to the requirements of 
the traffic without wasteful overproyvision 
anywhere. It is necessary to prepare data 
of anticipated traffic for all classes of calls, 
and the average probable duration of the 
calls, known as the “holding time,” has 
also to be determined. 

The 


will be simultaneously held in occupation 


amount of switching plant which 
during the busiest hour of the day de- 
pends on the product of “busy hour calls” 
This is 
“traffic units”’—a 
term now standardized by the British En- 


and “holding time.” expressed 


in what is known as 
gineering Standards Association—in which 
Thus 
if each subscriber in a group of 100 makes, 
on the average, two calls during the busy 


holding time is reckoned in hours. 


hour, with an average duration of 3 min- 
utes, the traffic originated will be (100x2x 
3)/60=10 traffic units. In other words, 
a trafic unit represents the equivalent of 
one hour’s occupation of a switching chan- 
nel, 

In most cases the switches engaged in 
providing a connection are engaged dur- 
ing its whole duration, and the calculated 
holding time for those switches includes 
the time to set up and to clear the con- 
nection in addition to the period of con- 
versation. Several recent systems involve 
the use of auxiliary sets of switches which 
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are temporarily employed as_ steering T 
switches to control the setting up of a 
through connection, and are then release. 
The holding time in the case of thes ‘ 
switches averages only a few seconds and 
a small number of sets can therefore h: 
dle a great many calls. 

Another factor entering into 
the determination of the best economic lay- kt 


essential 





out is that known as “grade of servi 
Telephone traffic varies widely at different 
times of the day, and even the traffic 
the “busy hour” shows considerable fl 
The pro- 


vision of telephone plant in general is sub- 


tuation from minute to minute. 
i-t 
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Fig. 8. Subscribers’ Line Costs for Density 


Equal 1,500. 


economic condi 
bulk of 


idleness mi 


ject to the unfortunate 


tion that so far as the 
concerned, its periods of ; 
greatly exceed its periods of employment tn 

An endeavor to furnish an automatic ex- me 
with switching facilities 


change sufficient e 


to ensure that exchange channels wil 
at the peak oO! 


busy-hour load in the busy season, would 


available for all calls 
involve hopelessly uneconomic provisiot 
expensive mechanism and would increast 


the cost of the service out of all pr 


tion to the increase in its quality. 


therefore, necessary to fix a limit for 


number of calls which may fail to g - 


through on account of insufficiency 01 lr 
This number must b 
that, to the 


preciable. wh 


switching plant. 
small subscriber, it is 

The proportion of calls that may be al- dis 
lowed to fail in this way in the busy hou! 





“orade of service ~ 
and the Post ¢ 


has standardized a proportion of lost calls 


represents the 


“standard of service,” 


of 1 in 500 for each switching, with the 
proviso that if the traffic should increase ut 


temporarily by 10 per cent the grade of 


service shall not fall below 1 in 100 
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There are also certain modifications to 
cover special circumstances. 

[-xperience and observation have shown 
that the actual availability of switches, in 
groups carrying a given amount of traffic 
per hour, is closely in accord with the re- 
sults obtained from a mathematical calcula- 
tio! of the probabilities, and, as is well 
known, the theory of probabilities is used, 
as far as it can usefully be applied, in the 
determination of the numbers of switches 
required. For example, if a group of sub- 
scribers originating a given amount of 
trainc 
selectors, in 


can be given access to a group of 


such a way that each sub- 


scriber can reach any of the selectors, the 
lication of the theory in order to de- 
ine the resulting standard of service is 
tworthy and comparatively simple. 


st of the problems encountered in 


large areas are, however, too complicated 


readily solved by theoretical means 


the case cited, each subscriber will, in 
e, obtain access to the first rank of 
tors by means of a pre-selector or line 
h having a limited number of outlets, 
24. The 


in the exchange 


1umber of first selectors re- 
may, however, be 
1,000 or more, and the problem will be to 
inter 


arrange the trunking of line switches 


in such a way that, while 


reach 24 selectors, the 


selectors 
each line can only 


xchange will be carried, at 


of the e 


the specified standard of service, by a 


minimum total number of selectors. 


rding to early. automatic trunking 


tice the selectors would have been 


| into independent groups of 24, and 


croup would have been multipled 


many line switches as it would suf- 
serve during the busy hour. It has 
that the 


availability of selectors may be 


been found, however, average 


much in- 
with them in much 


creased by dealing 


arger groups, and by “grdding” the 
multipled connections on the line switches 
that the 24 


them has access will be 


ha way selectors to 
whicl each of 
distributed throughout the larger group. 

Fig. 11 illustrates the principle of grad- 
ing applied to a group of 1,200 subscribers 
equire 128 first 
traffic. 


selectors to carry 


their originated Each subscriber 


connected to a line switch having 24 
utl and the outlets of 25 line switches 
are multipled together and terminated on 
connecting rack. Any multiple of 25 
ubseribers may, therefore, be given access 
1 more “individual” selectors, i.e., 
‘electors to which that multiple, and no 
iS access. 
In the figure, 1,200 subscribers’ line 
are connected to 128 first selec- 
tors, he grading has 16 groups, each 


sfoup comprising 75 subscribers with ac- 
‘ess to 24 outlets. There is thus a total 
°t 384 outlets to be graded down to 128 
selectors. and the way in which this may 


7 , 
b¢ done is shown in the figure. 


It will be seen that each group of 75 
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| ~ 
Selectors 


lines has individual access to 4 
via exchange trunks; that it shares 4 fur- 
ther selectors with one other group, 3 with 
3 other groups and 7 with 7 
while the 


other groups, 
remaining 6 selectors are at the 
common service of all the 16 groups into 
which the 1,200 subscribers have 
ided. 


Each 75 lines has, 


been di 


therefore, access, com- 
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best arrangement of the plant—in this ra- 
tio of 1,200 subscribers to 128 selectors, 
which is equal to 8 selectors for 75 lines 
—would have been obtained by combining 
the 24 


switches in a common multiple with ac- 


outlets of 225 subscribers’ line 


cess to 24 selector trunks. Assuming nor- 


mal busy-hour traffic, this would have pro- 
vided a standard of service of 1 lost call 
in 100. 

Grading in 16 groups, as shown, raises 


the standard of service to 1 in 500 with- 


out involving the use of any additional 


plant. In the absence of grading, this 


standard could only have been attained by 
reducing the number of subscribers’ lines 
served by 24 trunks and selectors from 225 
to about 190—equal to an increase of 15 
per cent in the required number of trunks 


and selectors. The economy effected by 


grading is therefore an important one 
Another and older method of increasing 

the traffic capacity of hrst selectors is to 

provide access to them via an intermediat 


set of secondary line switches or “pre- 
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Fig. 11. 
plete or partial, to 24 selector trunks, al- 
though its aggregate access, necessarily re- 
main equivalent to 8 trunks as below: 


Complete access to 4 trunks = 4 
Half access to 4trunks = 2 
One-fourth access to 3 trunks = 0.75 
One-eighth access to 7 trunks = 0.875 
One-sixteenth access to 6 trunks = 0.375 


Mixed access to 24; aggregate access to 8 


It should be mentioned that, as the selec- 
tor trunks which represent the first choice 
of the line switches are naturally kept 
more fully occupied than those later in 
the series, and as the selectors themselves 
are arranged in groups of 10 having a 
common multiple, it is necessary to cal- 
culate the probable traffic in each and to 
connect them to the grading tags in such 
an order that each group of 10 will carry 
the same amount of traffic. 


Apart from any method of grading, the 


Diagram of Group Grading. 


selectors.” 


Many 


method have appeared in automatic litera- 


descriptions of this 


ture, and it is not necessary to describe it 
here. There is good reason for believing, 
however, that considering switching plant 
as a whole, the grading scheme effects sub- 
stantially the same economy as the use of 
secondary line switches, while it has the 
great advantage of circuit 
complications and the increased fault lia- 
bility that the latter entails. 


avoiding the 


Problems similar to those mentioned 


arise in connection with the operation of 
hunting for disengaged trunking circuits 
between one rank of selectors and another. 
In this case, the economic importance of 
securing optimum trunking arrangements 
is greatly increased by the fact that the 
next rank of selectors may be located in 
another exchange and the circuits may 


have to traverse some miles of street 


cables. 
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The increased traffic efficiency attending 
the selection of circuits in large groups 
has led to the design of selector switches 
which are capable of searching, or hunt- 
ing, through much larger banks of trunk- 
ing circuit contacts than the banks of 10 
which are associated with the 
“step-by-step” automatic system. 


usually 


The rotary system of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. searches over a bank of 22 cir- 
cuits, while the panel system of the same 
company is arranged to search a maximum 
of 90 circuits and could probably, if de- 
sired, be arranged to search nearly 500 
circuits. The switches of Messrs. Erics- 
machine-driven automatic system 
could also, if necessary, be arranged to find 
a disengaged circuit in a group of approxi- 
mately 500. 


son's 


The direct step-by-step system is some- 
what handicapped in this respect by the 
fact that the whole operation of searching 
for and finding a disengaged trunking cir- 
cuit has necessarily to take place in the 
short interval between two successive pulls 
of the automatic signaling dial on the sub- 
scriber’s telephone. In the case of ma- 
chine-driven systems, such as those of the 
Western Electric Co. and Messrs. Ericsson, 
where the trains of signaling impulses are 
received from the subscriber by means of 
quick-acting “registers” which subsequent- 
ly steer the call through the connecting 
switches, there is no such arbitrary time 
element to contend with. 

It has, however, been possible to devise 
step-by-step switches which can search 
directly over a bank of 20 trunking con- 
tacts, two at a time, without exceeding the 
small time interval available. It is also 
quite practicable, on this system, to install 
of 10-contact 
> between the 
thus raise the 
trunk hunting capacity to 100 circuits of 
250 circuits. 


suites or 25-contact “pre- 


selectors’ varius ranks of 


switches, and theoretical 


Such pre-selectors installed, say, between 
second selectors and outgoing junction cir- 
cuits, would have their brushes joined to 
the selector banks and their multiple banks 
connected to the junctions. The selector 
can only find an outlet to the junctions via 
a pre-selector, the brushes of which are 
already standing on an idle line. This 
the actual searching movement is confined 
to the selector itself, and the time required 
for the operation is not increased by the 
introduction of the intermediate pre- 
selectors. 

Exhaustive study has shown, however. 
that by utilizing the methods of graded 
grouping already referred to, the need for 
large banks of trunk-hunting contacts, or 
their equivalent, can to a great extent be 
obviated, and that a satisfactory amount of 
traffic per switch can generally be carried 
even with 10 contacts in the bank level. 

It appears possible that the savings so 
effected in switch construction, and by 
the omission of the intermediate pre- 
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selectors, will in most cases balance the 
cost of the small proportion of additional 
junction circuits required for the 10-con- 
tact system, and selectors having banks of 
therefore be used for 
services in the exchanges in- 
London and throughout this 
country, unless and until further detailed 
study of local conditions indicates that 
facilities for increased searching range will 
at some points be economical. 


10 contacts will 
ordinary 
stalled in 


It has been mentioned that the theoretical 
method of attacking problems of switching 
layout is often exceedingly difficult and 
leads to results which are tedious to 
evaluate. The most obvious alternative is 
to solve such problems by actual observa- 
tions on working exchanges. There are 
two objections to this: 

First that it is difficult to control such 
tests—i. e., it is necessary to work with 
the traffic actually experienced, whether 
this traffic is that required to give salient 
points on traffic curves or not—and sec- 
ondly, that the available range of “grade 
of service” is very small, so that it is not 
possible to find what deterioration is effect- 
ed in the service by a given increase of 
traffic or reduction in the 
switches. For these reasons it has been a 
practice of the engineering department to 
make use of “artificial traffic’ for the pro- 


number of 


duction of designing curves, and the re- 
sults obtained are checked by theoretical 
calculation and by observations at working 
exchanges, where possible. 

Two methods of producing artificial 
traffic have been used, one employing num- 
bered counters and the other making use 
of the numbers in a telephone directory. 
In the first method 100 counters, numbered 
“Sr €66to 


shaken. 


bag and 
Counters are then drawn, one by 
random, 


“09,” are placed in a 
one, at each counter being re- 
placed after drawing. 

The number of such drawings is made 
equal to the number of “busy-hour” calls 
test, and the 
drawn represents for that call the interval 
of 1/100th of an hour at which the call 


required for the number 


originates. By repeating the process and 
tabulating the results together, the time at 
which each supposed call originates may 
be determined to 1/10,000th of an hour. 
The times of the calls are arranged in 
sequence and are then available for the 
analysis of the effect of any desired group- 
ing of switches. 

The holding time may be constant or 


variable, as desired. In the _ telephone 
directory method, the time at which a call 
originates (to 1/10,000th of an hour) is 
obtained by choosing a succession of four 
digits from the numbers in the directory 
In general, tens digits only are used, as 
with the others there would be a tendency 
for certain digits to occur more.often than 
others. 


Each of these methods is, of course, 


merely an attempt to obtain a sequence of 
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pare 


events in time according to the laws 
pure chance, and so to represent the cn- 
tirely fortuitous intervals at which indi- 
vidual calls are made during a short period 
when the aggregate amount of traffic is 
fairly constant. 

As an illustration of the way in which 
the fluctuations of traffic are proportionate- 
ly reduced as the size of a group increases, 
it may be of interest to consider the case 
of a number of subscribers each making 
two calls per busy hour with a holding 
time of three minutes. If these are ar- 
ranged in a group of 10 having a com- 
mon outlet, the resulting traffic would be 
equivalent to one traffic unit, and, if the 
calls were made at absolutely uniform in- 
tervals, they would all be carried by a 
switching channel, 
occupied. 


single continuously 
Similarly, a group of 250 lines 
would originate 25 traffic units and require 
25 switching channels under the same con- 
ditions. 
Actually, if this provision were made, 
these percentages of calls would be lost 
Per cent 
For 10 lines (1 traffic unit and 1 
switch) the loss would be......... 50 
For 100 lines (10 traffic units and 10 
switches) the loss would be 
For 250 lines (25 traffic units and 25 
switches) the loss would be...... 15 
For 1,000 lines (100 traffic units and 
100 switches) the loss would be.... 74 


The matter may be looked at in another 
way as follows: Assuming that the stand- 
ard grade of service of 1 in 500 is given 
found that the 
switch for the numbers of switches quoted 


it is average traffic per 


above and in two graded cases would bx 


10 switches will be asked to carry 3.43 
traffic units per hour; average 
traffic units per switch........... 0.343 

25 switches will be asked to carry 
13.76 traffic units per hour; average 
traffic units per switch............ 0.55 

100 switches will be asked to carry 
76.4 traffic units per hour; averag 
traffic units per switch......... . 0.764 

100 switches (10-contact grading). 
43.6 traffic units per hour; averag 


traffic units per switch........ 1.43 
100 switches (25-contact grading) 

64.08 traffic units per hour; averag: 

traffic units per switch.......... 0.641 


In the first three cases the pre-selectors 
finding their outlets via these switches ar 
assumed to have a sufficient number of 
contacts to secure full availability; in the 
two last (graded) cases the pre-selectors 
have 


would only 10 and 25 contracts 


respectively. (To be continued) 


Bowen Telephone Co. of Georgia 
Acquires Another Plant. 


W. A. Moore, owner of the Nashville. 
(Ga.) Telephone Co., has sold | ex- 
change of some 200 stations to the Liowe! 


Telephone Co., of Fitzgerald, Ga. The 
Bowen company now owns and operates, 
in addition to the Fitzgerald exchanze, the 
exchanges of Ocilla, Alapaha, N: iville, 
Alma, Abbeville, Rochelle and Releccca. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Grounded Phantom Circuits for 

Short Distances Give Satis- 

faction. 
By N. E. Branson, 

Superintendent, DeKalb County 
Telephone Co., Maysville, Mo. 
While we are aware of the fact we get 
telephone 
from the grounded phantom on long hauls, 
on lines not 


Play t 


a very poor class of service 


exceeding ten miles in 
length, and where we do not have high 
paralleling the telephone 
lines, or other grounded telephone lines, 
satisfactory service; in 
fact, they have a much higher transmis- 
sion volume than the metallic from which 


voltage lines 


1 


they give very 


taken. 


Figs. 1 and 2 show 


they are 
how a three-pole, 
dcuble-throw switch may be wired to 
some outlying exchange, mounted in a 
convenient place where the operator can 
reach it for making tests with the wire 
chief who may be located at the main ex- 
change office. 

Fig. 1 shows the circuits in normal con- 
dition as a metallic line and a grounded 
phantom taken off the metallic line. A 
2 mf. condenser is connected in series with 
the ground of the phantom leading to the 
switchboard drop, being placed there in 
order that the wire chief may at any time 
make rough tests for possible grounds on 
metallic line without the drop in the 


tom interfering with the testing in- 





nents. It also eliminates calling the 
distant operator to open the line for tests. 
Fig. 2 shows the switch being thrown 


so that the metallic line will be short- 


ircuited while the wire, chief js making 
sts, and at the 


same time retains the 


om enabling him to recall the opera- 
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Fig. 1. Circuits in Normal Condition as 
Meta'lic Line and Grounded Phantom. 


or for other tests, or to restore the lines 
‘normal position, thus avoiding tying 
the lines up, waiting for the operator to 


r and restore the circuits. This 
sives the wire chief full control of the 
“ireuits at all times and does not place 
iry obligations upon the operator. 
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Fig. 2. Switch Thrown to Short—Circuit 
Metallic Line with Phantom in Service. 


Fig. 3 is similar to Figs. 1 and 2 except 
a third wire is used instead of the ground 
return for the phantom. 

We were using two No. 12 iron wires 
as a metallic, well-transposed, also a 
grounded line, as toll lines a distance of 
ten miles, when the installation of a 13,000- 
volt transmission line on the opposite side 
of the highway and paralleling the entire 
distance, put the grounded toll line out so 
far as transmission was concerned. 

We installed two phantom coils at each 
end of the lines as shown by Fig. 3, and 
eliminated practically all the noise or dis- 
Although it may be seen at 
first sight that the phantom circuit was out 


turbance. 


ot balance to begin with, because one side 
is made up with the two metallic wires in 
parallel, while the other side is a No. 12 
iron wire, as is also the metallic, and 
while this kind of arrangement would not 
work on long lines, it does give very good 
satisfaction in this case, which is only a 
distance of ten miles. 


Monthly Bulletin Showing City’s 
Progress Will Help Company. 
By Frank H. WILLIAMS. 

The telephone company wants to attain, 
of course, the best possible relationship 


How can it at- 
tain 100 per cent efficiency in this partic- 


with the public it serves. 
ular? How can the telephone company 
make its public feel enthusiastic about it 
and about its service? 

Let’s look into this matter a little care- 
fully. The 
course, the first concern-to feel local de- 


telephone company is, of 


pressions. It feels local depressions be- 


cause the demand for new telephones 
slackens when there is depression. 

Also, the company is the first local con- 
cern to feel the uplift of increased local 
prosperity. It knows when prosperity 
strikes the city, because the demand for 
telephones increases and the use of long 
local concerns in- 


distance service by 


creases greatly. 
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In these points 


chance for the 


there is a_ splendid 
telephone company to 
better its relationships with the public it 
serves. 

The average normal American citizen is 
a home-lover and a home-town booster. 
He feels that his home town is the best 
sort of a place in which to live, and he 
is mighty eager for the town to show a 
fine progress. Also, of course, he is 
tremendously interested in all news that 
shows how the town is progressing, Right 
here, then, is the telephone 
chance. 

The company can regularly issue bul- 
letins, in the form of newspaper adver- 
tisements, showing from its records just 
how the town is progressing, and it can 
hook up with this same copy showing 
how alert it is to help the town along by 
giving new telephone service as quickly as 
possible and by bettering the 


company’s 


service 
whenever possible. 

Such bulletins could be issued once a 
month. In them the company could tell 
all of its activities during the 
have a distinct 


month 
bearing on the 
progress of the city. This resume of 
the company’s activities for the month 
might include information on such things 
as these: 


which 


Number of miles of new wire put up 
by the company during the month, with, 
perhaps, a map showing where new lines 
have been placed and where old wire has 
been replaced with new. 

Number of new employes now working 
for the company over and above the num- 
ber employed the previous month or em- 
ployed a year ago. 

Number of new instruments installed 
by the company during the month, with 
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Fig. 3. Metallic Line Short-—Circuited and 
Third Wire Used for Phantom. 
information as to where the telephones 
were placed, how many of them were in 
residences, how many were in offices, and 
how many were in factories and business 

establishments. 
Number of telephones taken out dur- 
ing the month and the reasons why, to- 
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gether with information showing the num- 
ber of telephones now in use as compared 
with the number the previous month and 
the previous year. 

Percentages of increase in the number 
of calls made by subscribers the present 
month as compared with the 
month and the previous year. 

Approximate population of the city at 
the present time, judging by the number 
of telephones in use, as compared with the 
population the previous month and a year 
ago. 


previous 


Prediction as to what the population of 
the city will be at the next census and in 
1940, if the present ratio of population in- 
crease continues. 

lastest sections of the 


growing city, 


judging from the numbers of new tele- 
phones installed in different sections. 
Average length of time being taken by 
the company in installing telephones, from 
the time the application is received until 
the instrument is ready for service. This 
could be compared with the similar time 
taken in previous years, and it could be 
shown that the company is giving speedier 
service in this particular than ever before. 
Small received 
by the company during the month, with 
a resume of the character of these com- 


number of complaints 


plaints and the disposition made of the 
complaints. 

Increased value of the company’s local 
investment and information showing what 
a big percentage of the company’s total 
receipts goes into the payment of wages 
and a permanent investment in improve- 
ments. 

Number of miles covered by the com- 
pany’s trucks and service cars during the 
course of the month. 


Number of local home-owners among 
the company’s employes. This informa- 
tion could be used for the purpose of 


showing that the concern is a local in- 
stitution and that the people working for 
the concern are all local people who are as 
much interested in the progress of the 
city as any other local folks. 

Specific and definite improvements com- 
pleted during the month in the company’s 
exchange, in its accounting methods, in 
its handling of applications for new tele- 
phones, in its trouble-shooting, and in any- 
thing else connected with the operation of 
the business. 


Number of times, during the course of 
the month, that the name of the city is 
presented to other cities by the use of the 
long distance lines of the company. In 
this connection it could be emphasized 
that every time a local person uses the 
long distance service of the company that 
individual is giving the home town some 
good advertising because the people who 
are called will think about the town and 
will feel that it must be a “live wire” 
city because of the fact that one of its 
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citizens has used long distance in send- 
ing a message instead of writing. 

And so on and so forth. 

Of course, a single month’s bulletin 
should not carry all this information. 
Only the more important things, along 
the lines indicated, should be given in any 
one bulletin. The things presented to the 








HAVE AN AVOCATION. 


Most of the great discoveries are the 
result of an avocation, a plaything dur- 
ing rest time. 

The father of photography was an 
army officer; and of the electric motor, 
a bookbinder’s clerk. The inventor of 
the telegraph was a portrait painter; 
and of the jacquard loom, a dressmaker. 
A farmer invented the typewriter; a 
poet, the sewing machine; a cabinet 
maker, the cotton gin; and a coal miner, 
the locomotive. 

The telephone was the after-school 
work of a teacher of the deaf; the disc 
talking machine, the night work of a 
clothing salesman; the wax cylinder 
phonograph, of a lawyer’s clerk; the 
type-setting machine, a grocery man. 
A physician made the first pneumatic 
tire because his little son was an in- 
valid. 

The story of nearly every great in- 
vention has been the result of some 
one’s riding a hobby. Be skilled in your 
vocation, an expert, even a specialist if 
you like, but have an avocation.—Dear- 
born Independent. 








public in any one bulletin should be the 
things which show the greatest progress 
since the last bulletin on the part of the 
telephone company and on the part of the 
city. 

In presenting each bulletin the company 
might say something like this: 


“To Acquaint You With Your Home 
Town’s Progress. 

“This town is stepping right ahead all 
the time. Perhaps you don’t realize the 
progress that is constantly being made 
here, but we, in your telephone company, 
do realize what is going on, and it is our 
purpose to acquaint you with the town’s 
progress from month to month through this 
monthly bulletin. 

We, all of us, want to see this town 
grow and increase in prosperity. We are 
all doing our bit at all times to aid in this 
growth, and here in the telephone com- 
pany we are striving at all times to give 
speedier service in installing new tele- 
phones, and to give better service from 
every angle. 

We know that you will be interested 
in the figures presented herewith. These 
figures are all authentic; they are com- 
piled from our latest records. In giving 
you the population figures, we have used 
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the figures in use by telephone companies 
in other parts of the country. 

Look for this bulletin 
Watch your city grow? 


every month, 
And remember 
that our object in presenting this bulletin 
to you from month to month is to give 
you even greater service.” 

Many of the folks who read these bul- 
letins would clip them up and mail them 
te friends and other cities, 
This, of itself, would be a 
booster proposition for the town and the 


relatives in 
splendid 


telephone company. 


All this of splendid help to 
the telephone company in bettering its re- 


would be 


lationships with the public it serves. So 
use this sort of a proposition in your own 
town now. 


Laying of Submarine Cable Across 
Galveston Bay Completed. 
The Bell 


has just completed the diff 


Southwestern Telephone ( 


recently 


task of laying a submarine cable 


Galveston Bay, at Galveston, Texas. Un- 


usual difficulties met and 


in the laying of this cable, which is 


were ove! 


and a half miles long, four and a 
inches in diameter, and contains 54 
of 16-gage, double insulated wires. TI 


cable was delivered in four reels, eac! 
weighing from 17 to 18 tons. 

The first problem arose from the fact 
that the bay is shallow, never mort 
16 to 18 feet in depth, and it was impos- 
sible to use a regular cable-laying boat 
The shallow draft barge Lucy had to b 
used and towed along the trench while the 
cable was unreeled. A special steam barge 
the Ajax, was secured to hoist the heavy 
reels onto the barge. 

The next delay came when the Luc) 
sank June 9 during a squall on the ba) 
She had to be towed to shallow water and 
raised, and another barge was secured to 
replace her. Splicing of the cable was 
done under the supervision of F. J. Ows- 
ley, splicing foreman of the southeast Tex- 
as division. Extra precautions were taken 
against interruption of service from low 
insulation or leakage and damage, from 
ships’ anchors. 

The regulation splice was made, then a 
second lead sleeve was placed over the reg- 
ular splicing sleeve, and the space betwee! 
the two was filled with insulating 
pound, Finally the steel wires which pro- 
tect the sheath of the cable and which had 
been pulled back to permit splicing were 
rewound over the 


com- 


sleeves, leaving the 


splices as strong as the remainder of the 
cable. 

The cable towers at each side of the bay 
were completed early in July and the work 


remaining to be done—boring underneath 
railroad lines at Virginia Point to lay 4 
conduit to carry the wires from the 
to the lines on the mainland—was coml- 
pleted before the end of the month. 


cable 
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he Search that Ends 
but One Way 


A thousand signs that may mean everything or 
nothing, yet the search of the Northwest 
Mounted Police can end but one way. They 
never fail to accomplish their purpose. 


And so with French Telephone Batteries. Their 
unfailing reliability has earned for them the 
respect and confidence of executives in the 
hundreds of telephone companies using French 
Telephone Batteries as standard equipment. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
Madison Wisconsin 


Atlanta Dallas Denver Kansas City Chicago New York Minneapolis 

















Also makers of French Ray-O-Vac Batteries 


Kleven models cover every radio use. 
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When writing to French Battery Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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“Creo-Pine” Telephone Poles Give 
Satisfactory Service. 

Southern yellow pine, properly selected 
and treated, makes durable telephone poles. 
It is one of the cheapest, most available 
and one of the most durable of the woods 
which are adapted to creosote preservative 
treatment. Pine poles are naturally 
straight and well proportioned and form a 
line of uniform and pleasing appearance. 
Poles treated by the Creo-pine process of 
the Southern Wood Preserving Co., of At- 
lanta, Ga., have long been the favorites of 
many telephone, telegraph and power com- 
panies because of their durability and low 
cost, giving service for 20 to 30 years, it 
is stated. One of the accompanying illus- 


Fahrenheit. Air is then pumped into the 
tanks until the air in the wood cells is 
compressed. Creosote oil is then admitted 
into the cylinder and the pressure increased 
to about 150 pounds per square inch, forc- 
ing the oil deeply into the wood. 

When that has been accomplished, the 
pressure is released; the expansion of the 
compressed air within the cells expels the 
surplus creosote from the wood, this ex- 
pulsion being aided by drawing a vacuum 
in the tank. Thus a deep penetration is 
obtained and at the same time no oil is 
wasted. 

The preservation of wood by the empty- 
cell process requires the application of the 


utmost care and skill. Every step in the 


en ges oe 
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Creosoted Pine Poles Carrying Heavy Load of Telephone 
Lines in Splendid State of Preservation, After 18 


Years of Service. 


trations shows a line of Creo-pine poles 
which has been carrying a heavy load of 
telephone circuits for 18 years and is still 
in excellent condition. 

Creo-pine products are produced to meet 
the requirements as adopted by the Ameri- 
can Wood 
large users of this type of material. 


Preservers’ Association and 

Poles and cross arms—as well as wood 
blocks and sub-flooring for textile mills 
—are treated by the Creo-pine empty cell 
process. By this process it is possible to 
obtain a very deep penetration at a small 
consumption of oil, and leaching or bleed- 
ing of oil is practically eliminated inas- 
much as all excess oil is said to be re- 
moved. 

If the timber has not been properly air- 
seasoned, it is loaded on tram cars or 
“buggies” and drawn into a large cylinder, 
six to eight feet in diameter and 100 feet 
long. The doors are closed and bolted and 
the wood is steamed for eight to ten hours 


at a temperature not to exceed 250 degrees 


% 


process of preserving Creo-pine products 
is minutely checked and inspected. Only 
sound Southern yellow pine, free from 
all defects detrimental to its strength or 
durability, is used. 

The full process of creosote treatment is 
used by the Southern Wood 


Co. in the treatment of pilings, as a means 


Preserving 


of protection against marine borers, and in 


the treatment of street paving blocks, 
heavy bridge timbers and condu°ts. 

The Southern Wood Preserving Co. has 
East Point, 


Its Chattanooga plant 


treating plants at Ga., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
has been especially planned for the treat 
ment of poles, cross ties and heavier tim- 
bers. Every possible manufacturing econ- 
omy has been achieved in its design. The 
company’s special facilities for obtaining 
high grade raw timbers at close-range 
hauls enables it to offer heavier Creo-pine 
products, and especially poles, at low costs. 

A handsome 32-page “Creo-Pine” book- 
let, recently issued by the company, tells 
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Steam Equipment 
Handling Poles and Other Timber Almost Entirely, 
Cuts Down Production Costs. 


of the need of wood preservation and de- 
scribes in detail the processes of treatment 
it uses, giving complete standard specifi. 
cations for interior creosoted wood block 
flooring for textile mills, telephone, tele- 
graph, light and power poles, conduits and 
bridge timbers, pilings and 
cross ties and the composition of the oils 
approved by the Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association and used in the treat- 


cross arms, 
American 


ment of all Creo-pine products. 





Large Automatic Exchange “Cut 
Over” for British Admiralty. 
On June 23, there was cut over at one of 
H. M. naval establishments in England, a 
Relay automatic branch exchange (P. A. B. 


in the Company’s Atlanta Plant, for 





X.) at present equipped for 550 lines 
This exchange, which is the largest auto- 
matic installation in H. M. naval estab- 
lishments, is interconnected with a 50- 


line Relay automatic exchange (P. A. X 
which was brought into service at a sub- 
sidiary establishment some weeks ago. The 
A. B. X. has been installed in 2 


newly-erected telephone building, and has 


large P. 


replaced a six-position manual board. Th 
manual board was originally a two-positi0 
19 four 


positions being added at subsequent times 


board, which was installed in 


Eleven operators in three shifts 1 on 


supervisor were emploved on this ¢ 


ment. 

The Relay P. A. B. X. is fitte vitl 
two-position manual board, the sul ribers 
jacks being arranged in three pan Th 
operator, therefore, has ready access to 4" 
subscriber's jack. The manual ard 
used only for calls to the public exchangt 
and as such calls amount only to | per cet 
cf the total traffic—the other 99 per cent be bs 
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| Lyon Storage Equipment 
| Exactly Fits Your Needs 
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! Locker No. 854 
Wire Chief ’s In eppes only ol 
. . x 20” this locker 
Material Cabinet cemiien enee> 
Nine drawers and five modationsfor 
shelves, occupying seven persons,for 
space only 15” x 15°. coats, hats and 
Finished in green baked private compart- 
enamel. Three keys ments with indi- 
and master keyed. vidual locks. 
Li-flat Cabinet 
For maps, trac- 
ings, blue prints, 
= 7 sizes. 
ive drawers to 
Tu-dor Cabinet a section. Stand- 
For the safe storage of costly instruments, stationery and other ex ard ies —" 
pensive materials. Doors have three point locking device. Four Sa 
shelves—extra ones if desired—adjustable on one inch centers. 
Occupies floor space only 18 x 36 inches. 
Telephone company storage needs —for stockroom, ware- 
house, office and exchange — have been studied intensively 
for many years by Lyon Engineers. 
. . . . 2 ’ 
As a result, Lyon Equipment is designed to fit, with un- oe ed ? 
‘ abine 
- usual exactness, the storage requirements of the industry. iii dais ei 
4 Exceptional construction features and a lasting baked bins, extra shelves 
it¢ a 3 if needed adjust- 
a enamel finish assure permanent satisfaction. able on 1%" cen- 
pe ters, equipped for 
al This specialized knowledge built into Lyon Steel Prod- a 
x. ucts has gained for them the preference of telephone 
” companies from coast to coast. 
- Complete facts are in Lyon Telephone Equipment Bul- 
thas letin 314, a copy of which will be sent you immediately 
on receipt of your request. In your storage problem, per- 
haps our experience may prove helpful. 
\ S \\ 
LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
: AURORA .- ILLINOIS 
ers . . , 
The BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. Wire Chief’s Rack 
sig “LEVELAND __ 815 Superior Ave. LOS ANGELES 337 South Anderson St. Specially designed for storage of machine 
. ant PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. switching parts. Just over 9 feet long, 18 
2 ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. inches deepand 7 feet high. Has 102 drawers, 
a ® NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue Fr om — soe Pest, full length 
s0F . , Be on od in ouble doors. Finished in green baked 
sti Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities enamel. ae m 
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ing dealt with entirely automatically by the 
“Relay”—it has been possible to give a 
much more efficient outside service, and at 
the same time dispense with nine of the 
operators necessary under the previous sys- 
tem. 

The commander-in-chief, and all estab- 
lishments such as the engineers, central of- 
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subsidiary exchange referred to three high 
officials have the same privilege. , 
The exchange is similar to the “Relay” 
equipment supplied to the British Post Of- 
fice: Standard dialing tone, ringing tone, 
engaged or “busy-back” tones, are given. 
Provision is made on the large exchange 
for ten two-party lines with selective ring- 

















This Distributing House, Recently Opened by the Western Electric Co., in Houston, 
Texas, Has a Floor Area of 20,000 Square Feet. 


barracks, 
cashiers, and police, are linked up in an en- 
tirely automatic service which effects its 
connections day or night in three seconds, 


lfices, workshops, main offices, 


while two very important distant stations 
are connected by the Relay switchboard, 
which also serves all vessels in the har- 
bor. Some of these lines are three miles 
from the automatic exchange. 

The 50-line automatic ex- 
change employs no operator whatsoever. 

Facilities are provided on the large Re- 
lay exchange for any 16 officials to hold a 
conference, and three officials have pref- 
erence or priority of service, while on the 


subsidiary 


ing. Alarms to indicate exchange faults 
are provided, and, according to the nature 
of the fault, either a delayed or instan- 
taneous signal is given, depending upon the 
importance of the fault. 

The 550-line Relay exchange is equipped 
with two sets of chloride batteries of 340 
ampere hours’ capacity and a voltage of 
32, both exchanges, by-the-way, being of 
the latest 32-volt model. Two ringing ma- 
chines are fitted on the 550-line exchange, 
one of which runs off the 220-volt main 
and the other off the exchange battery; 
the 50-line subsidiary exchange is also 
equipped with duplicate ringers. 

















Old Six-Position Manual Board and New 550-Line Relay P. A. B. X. Recently Installed to Replace it 


Stations in England. 
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Rawlplugs, the Fiber Screw An. 
chor, Now “Made In U. S. A.” 
The Rawlplug Co. Inc., of 66 West 

Broadway, New York, announces the es- 

tablishment of its own factory now in full 

operation in New York City. Heretofore 

Rawlsplugs have been made in England, 
Due to the great distance between the 

maker and the market in this country, 

shortage of stocks in certain sizes wa 
evitable. This 


condition is now éi 


Carton of Rawiplug Jute Anchors Said to 
Hold Screw Fast in Any Material. 


eliminated. The great Rawlplug machines 
are now working at full speed in the New 
York pliant turning out over 100,000 per day 
of those tough jute anchors that is de- 
clared to hold any screw fast in any mate- 
rial. 

New cartons have been designed whi 





are thoroughly in keeping with modert 


American packages. It is understood 

an attractive stock-display case is soon to 
be offered retail dealers which will hold a 
complete stock of Rawlplugs-and Rawl- 





drills, as well as being an attractive, silent 
salesman for both products. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, July 27.—Copper, quiet; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 143¢c asked 


a 
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in One of the H. M. Naval 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and 


offices by telephone than in person. 
Through the telephone door, traveling 
by wire, comes a stream of people from 
the outside world on social and business 
missions. Important agreements or ap- 
pointments are made, yet the callers 
remain but a few seconds or minutes 
and with a “good-bye” are gone. We 
go out through our telephone doors con- 
stantly to ask or give information, buy 
or sell things, make personal calls and 
on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more 


dependent upon co-operation and mutual 
consideration than these daily millions 
It is the tele- 
phone company’s part to furnish the 


of telephone journeys. 


means of calling and to place courteous 
and intelligent employees at the service 
of the public. 


assured when there is a full measure of 


Good service is then 


co-operation between users. 


Only by mutual care and considera- 
tion can everyone enjoy the full plea- 
Tele- 


phone courtesy is for the good of all 


sures and benefits of calling. 


who use the telephone door. 


&, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 














When writing to American Telephone and Telegraph Company, please mentior 2%4LEPHONY. 
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Tin, easy; spot and nearby, 57.75c futures, 
57.62c. Iron, steady; No. 1 northern $20 
@20.50; No. 2 northern, $19.50@20; No. 
2 southern, $18@19. Lead, steady; spot, 
$8.20@8.65. Zinc, firm; East St. Louis 
spot and futures, $7.27@7.30. Antimony, 
spot, 16.75@17c. 


Northwestern Bell Report to Neb- 
raska Commission for 1924. 
The summary of the annual report of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
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1924, covering the five states in which it 
operates, as published in TELEPHONY of 
July 4, page 34, contained some inaccu- 
racies. The telephone operating revenue 
was reported to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission as $24,111,725.64 instead 
of $24,111,796, as stated in the item in 
question. : 

Taxes assignable to operations were re- 
ported at $1,553,967.47. The ratio of divi- 
dends to stock during 1924 was 8 per cent, 
resulting in an increase of $843,000 in the 
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total amount of dividends paid over the 
preceding year. 


The total assets of the company were 
reported at $99,314,040.19 and the corpo- 
rate surplus, $4,060,385.51. It has hold- 
ings in stock of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of the total par value of 
$3,885,000. 

The ratio of operating expense to op- 
erating revenue was reported at 70.21 per 


cent by the Northwestern Bell company, 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


City Council of Prescott, Ark., Re- 
jects Increase Petition. 

The city council of Prescott, Ark., has 
denied the petition of the Southwest 
Arkansas Telephone Co. for an increase 
of 50 cents per month in telephone service 
charges. The present rates are $2 per month 
for residence telephones and $3 for busi- 
ness houses. 

The telephone company filed its petition 
several months ago and the council held 
several hearings. The company contended 
that its plant is worth more than $40,000 
and that its earnings are less than 7 per 
cent on its investment. The city council 
decided the value of the 
than $30,000 and that the earnings are rea- 
sonable. 


system is less 


An ordinance was introduced fixing the 
rates the same as in the past. It is prob- 
able the telephone company will appeal to 
the circuit court. 


Bond Sales, Prices and Wages, and 
Valuation Figures Discussed. 

Another hearing on the application of 
the New York Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase its rates in New York City 
was held July 20 and 21 by the New York 
Public Service Commission. This hearing 
was in addition to the one being held by a 
special master appointed by the Federal 
court, which allowed a 10 per cent rate in- 
crease pending final decision. It was ad- 
journed on July 21 until September 21. 

Thomas Forde of Stone & Webster, ap- 
praisers, a witness, gave details of the tel- 
ephone business and reviewed evidence giv- 
en by him at previous hearings. 

James F. Morrisey, an assistant corpora- 
tion counsel, called attention to the fact 
that the company had no difficulty recently 
in disposing of a $50,000,000 bond issue 
and a $25,000,000 issue of preferred stock. 
The point was made to show that the com- 
pany’s earnings were sufficient to attract 
investors, and that the company could ‘read- 
ily get all the money it needed. The city 


asked for a list of the cost of the com- 
pany’s newly constructed buildings and ad- 
ditions. 

M. M. Fertig, for the city, objected to 
calling W. H. Blood, also an employe of 
Stone & Webster, because Mr. Blood had 
said that his last study of the company’s 
finances was made 15 years ago, but Frank- 
land Briggs, of counsel for the company, 
insisted that Mr. Blood was a competent 
witness because he was an expert in utility 
finances and because of his familiarity with 
gas and electric Mr. 
was allowed to testify, but presented no 


companies. Blood 
new facts. 

Other were Halbert P. Gil- 
lette of Chicago; Frank E. Larned, anoth- 
er employe of Stone & Webster; and Jesse 


witnesses 


E. Moir, a statistician employed by the 
company. 

Mr. Gillette said that a fundamental fac- 
tor in finance is that the per capita money 
circulation in the country is from $10 to 
$11. He said that he had inspected 151 
utilities in the last ten months and that 
wage levels had risen slightly during the 
last three years. There was no sign of a 
reduction, he said, but efficiency in produc- 
tion had improved on account of new in- 
The la- 


borer now worked only eight hours a day, 


ventions and better machinery. 


he said, where before he averaged 11 
hours. 

He said he thought that large invest- 
ments in real estate and stocks was an in- 
dication that the bottom will not drop out 
of the market and that the people feel that 
top prices will prevail for two or three 
years more. 

Mr. Gillette’s testimony was brought out 
to show that there would be no decline in 
production costs and that the application 
of the company for an increased rate was 
reasonable. 

George W. Whitemore, the company’s 
valuation engineer, testified that it would 
cost $373,293,000 to reconstruct the New 
York City system. His estimate, he ex- 
plained, was based on the prices of June, 


1924. 


the law requires that the cost of recon- 


The testimony was given because 


structing the system must be found in or- 

der to find a base for a proper profit. 
One of the 

vided for $350,000 for legal exepnses and 


items in the estimate pro- 
Assistant Corporation Counsel Joseph P. 
Morrisey admitted that this figure was rea- 
sonable. 

H. A. Trax, chief accountant of the com- 
pany, submitted reports to show that the 
company earned only 1.63 per cent of the 
reproduction cost of its property. Figures 
in 1924 show that the revenues for that 
vear were $119,528,099, of which $88,826,- 
116 was earned in this city and $30,701,982 
up-state. Expenses for the year, it was 
stated, totaled $105,977,090. The net earn- 
ings, therefore, were $13,551,099, 


Local Company to Take Over Bell 
Plant at Blair, Neb. 


The Blair Telephone Co. has applied to 


the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
for authority to retire and cancel all of its 
outstanding stock, totaling 241 shares and 
representing $10,800. It also desires au- 
thority to issue instead 964 shares for a 
total of $37,400. 

This step is taken preparatory to clear- 


ing the way for taking over the exchange 
property in Blair of the Northwestern Bell 
company, which has operated a rival ex- 
change for years. The local company will 
use part of its cash surplus to pay for the 
This will leave Red 
Cloud as the only other town of any size 


property taken over. 


in the state with dual telephone service, 
and there negotiations are in progress for 
the Lincoln company to retire and let the 
farmers’ company have the field. 


The Blair company was started with an 
authorized capital of $20,000, but ior 4 
number of years has no more than $8,560 
outstanding. It paid no dividends, but put 
all its net earnings into plant, and when 
this was not sufficient it assessé the 
stockholders. The result is that it now 
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9®@ Established 34 Years 


Specialties 


are the standard 
for underground 
construction work 
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ONLY $39.00 


For This Highest Grade Trailer 
One Half Ton Capacity 








Send for 
Catalogue 
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Order direct 
from this Ad. 
Sold on a 
money back 
guarantee 

















You Need This Trailer, Use It Either 
Behind Your Car or Truck 





Patent Quick Coupling Conduit Rod 


Here is a light weight trailer, weighing only 275 pounds, yet = Cannot come uncoupled in the duct 
has a guaranteed carrying capacity of 1,000 pounds. Built = 

entirely of hardwood, painted a durable dark grey. Size of 
body 40x72 inches by 12 inches high. The endgates and sides 





THHTTEEETN 


of box body are easily and quickly removable, leaving a flat = 
chassis. The wheels, hubs, bearings and springs are same = Cable Racks Cable Reel 
as Ford. - Bond Plates Jacks 
Price does not include pneumatic tires, we do not furnish : ° . 
€ 1 handle any tires, as most customers prefer to furnish their = Bond Wire Cable Bending 
" own. The wheels are regular Ford clincher 30x3% size. : G d R il T ] 
. With our sheet of illustrated instructions it is easy to make a uar aus . ools 
a bracket and attach it either to your car or truck to hitch = ° 
the trailer to. Cable Pulling Winches 


By our method of selling, direct from our factory to you, = 
’ we are able to give you this high grade trailer at the unheard = 
d of low price F. O. B. our factory. Check must accompany = T J COPE 
a5 all orders Order direct from this ad. Do it now, you take no : 
> risk. We guarantee entire satisfaction or you return the = e e 
trailer to us by freight, charges collect, and we will imme- 
i- diately refund your $39.00 plus freight charges you paid out 
on it to your city. 





Manufacturer of 
Tools and Supplies for Underground and Overhead 























; THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. | ROUEN ng 
: BOX 14 - - - - - - FOWLER, INDIANA | __ No. 19 Se. La Salle St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
: | RUNZEL-LENZ ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 

| < Specialists in the 
1! manufacture of 








— - for 
| NATCO 
ge | Vitrified Salt Glazed Conduits TELEPHONES 


The Standard for Electrical Subways and 


i | URABLE, Water Proof, Low in elec- SWITCHBOARDS 


he | trical conductivity, high in heat 

ed resistance and amazingly economical in 

ize | installation costs because the smooth in- A R-L cord to fit any make of 
ce, terior surface makes the job of fishing telephone or switchboard 

‘or wires very easy indeed. 

he 


We carry a large stock of Natco conduit 
on hand at all times. All sizes and styles, 


RUNZEL-LENZ 


™ single and multiple. 

; eT aa ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
ne 1751-57 North Western Ave. CHICAGO 
en NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 

he 555 Fulton Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. DEPENDABLE SINCE 1904 
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has fixed investments of $80,697 and 
working assets that bring the total up to 
$96,864.31. 

The company books show a depreciation 
reserve of $31,413.42 and a surplus of 
$52,316.04, the greater part of this in- 
vested in plant. The company has been 
well managed, and has an excellent physica! 
plant. 


Pacific Company Ordered to 
Establish New Exchange. 

The California Railroad Commission, 
on July 20, ordered the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to establish a telephone 
exchange to serve the communities of 
Montrose, Verdugo City, La Crescenta 
and adjacent territory, construction to 
commence on or before August 15 and ex- 
change and toll service to be furnished in 
that exchange on and after January 1, 1926. 
On and after that date the company is 
authorized to discontinue Glendale service 
within the new exchange area. 

The rates proposed to be put into effect 
by the telephone company were not ac- 
cepted by the commission, the order of the 
commission establishing the schedule to be 
collected fixed rates in nearly every in- 
stance lower than the proposed schedule. 
The charge for completed calls between 
Montrose, Verdugo City and La Crescenta 
and Glendale will be five cents; to Pasa- 
dena, 10 cents. 


“Borrowed” Telephone Service Up 
Before Nebraska Commission. 
M. D. Young, president of the Repub- 

lican Valley Telephone Co., of Franklin, 

has asked the Nebraska State Railway 

Commission for a ruling as to whether 

traveling solicitors for women’s magazines 

can impose on the local telephone com- 
panies. 

He says that five of them have been 
operating recently in his territory. They 
go into a merchant’s store and make a deal 
with him whereby, for the loan of his 
telephone with which to call up women 
and solicit their subscriptions, they give 
him a part of their profits. 

Recently when Mr. Young tried to col- 
lect five cents a call from one of these 
women, she grew very indignant, declared 
that she was an employe of the merchant 
and that the company was obligated to fur- 
nish him all of the service that his business 
required. Mr. Young says he doesn’t be- 
lieve that is correct, and he asks for 
authority to insist on payment of the local 
call charge to non-residents. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Residence Rates 
Increased As of August 1. 

An advance in residence telephone rates 
for Des Moines, Iowa, was announced re- 
cently by Russell J. Hopley, district com- 
mercial manager of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., effective as of August 1. 
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Individual residence telephones will now 
cost $3.50 per month, an increase of 50 
cents, and two-party residence telephones, 
$2.50, an increase of 25 cents. Residence 
wall extensions will cost 75 cents per 
month and desk extensions, $1, an increase 
of 25 cents. 

“This adjustment in 
the first our company has made in Des 
Moines in 20 years,” said Mr. Hopley. 
“With the growth of the city, naturally 
it is necessary to add more equipment and 
to increase our personnel, and in conse- 
quence the rates must be advanced to meet 
these added costs. 

“The Northwestern company plans with- 
in the next few years to add equipment 
costing approximately $3,000,000 in order 
to cope with the growth of the city,” Mr. 
Hopley said. 


telephone rates is 


Given Increased Rates; Chamber 
of Commerce Endorses Increase. 
With a resolution of the Neligh, Neb., 

chamber of commerce in his possession, 
recommending that the Northwestern 
Telephone Co. of that city be given an in- 
crease of 50 cents on business telephones 
and 35 cents on residence. O. A. Williams, 
manager, had no difficulty in convincing 
the state railway commission that he was 
entitled to more revenue. An order grant- 
ing his request, with a few changes, was 
issued. 

In the rates proposed, Mr. Williams ar- 
ranged for only a differential of 15 cents 
a month between individual and two-party 
residence service. The prevailing differ- 
ential in Nebraska is 25 cents, and the 
commission said this should be maintained 
in this It authorized these rates: 
3usiness service, $3.25 a month; individual 
residence, $1.85, and two-party residence, 
$1.60. Mr. Williams wanted $1.70 for the 
latter, which is a 


case. 


service offered. 
These are gross rates, subject to the usual 
25 cents a month 
payment. 


new 


discount for advance 

In 1920 the company authorized an in- 
crease in the company rates, and fixed the 
depreciated value at $19,718. At the pres- 
ent time the company shows total assets of 
$29,692. It has $10,000 common stock out- 
standing, notes payable of $8,000 and bills 
payable of $1,526. The indebtedness has 
accumulated since 1917 and for the large 
part the proceeds went into the operation 
and maintenance of the plant. 

Up to and including 1920 dividends at 8 
per cent and over were paid. These were 
cut 6 per cent the next two years, but only, 
partly paid. The balance was represented 
in notes to stockholders. then no 
dividends have been paid, and ail officers, 
save a bookkeeper at $165 for the period, 
were cut off the salary list. The gross in- 
come in 1924 was $9,759.54... Operating 
expenses were $8,122.32, taxes $300, in- 
terest $660, and dividends $800, leaving a 
deficit of $122.78. 


Since 
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As there was only stock outstanding of 
less than half the value of the property, 
as found in 1920, and as no officers were 
paid, the commission finds added revenues 
to be necessary. These same facts were 
presented to the chamber of commerce, and 
it passed the resolution recommending the 
increases in view of recent improvements 
in the service. 

A rather unusual traffic condition exists 
at Neligh. The company, with only 638 
subscribers directly connected with the ex- 
change, 
and pays one-half the salary of the night 
operator. The Bell 
ates the toll switchboard in the central 
office and maintains two fuil-time opera- 


employs six full-time operators 


Northwestern oper- 


tors and pays half the salary of the night 
operators. This means that nine full-time 
operators are employed. The exchange is 


with five other exchanges 
operated by the Northern Antelope com- 
pany of Neligh so that altogether nearly 
1,000 are This 


traffic conditions. 


connected 


served. causes the big 


that 
panies in the state with exchanges of 500) 


The commission says com 


many 
subscribers employ not to exceed thre 
operators who handle toll as well. Both 
companies have common stockholders and 
a very close relationship exists between 


them. Northern Antelope subscribers, 
switched at Neligh, pay that company 
$1.50 a month and in turn that company 


pays the Northwestern of Neligh 25 cents. 

The commission says this is entirely too 
low, but it will not disturb the condition 
because of the precarious financial situation 


of the Northern Antelope. The business 


men desire all these connections with the 
outside, and so backed the request. 

The commission estimates that the new 
rates will increase gross revenues $1,902, 
which it finds is not excessive and to be 
necessary to maintain service and pay divi- 
The became _ effective 


dends. rates 


August 1. 


Valuation of Telephone Property 
for Rate-making Purposes. 

Valuation of the property of a telephone 
company for rate-making purposes must 
be in terms of present prices and present 
money.——New York Telephone Co. VS. 
Prendergast et al.; U. S. District Court, 
New York; 300 Federal 822. 


Fixing of Rates by Public Utilities 


Commission. 

In telephone company’s suit, under Judi- 
cial Code, section 266 (Comp. St. section 
1243), to enjom enforcement of order of 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, x- 
ing alleged confiscatory rates, under Get. 
Code Ohio, section 614—32, the district 
court will not review the commission's 
valuation of the company’s property, but 


. ° waltte 
will merely determine whether the valu 
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Federal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 
house Service. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 


COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 


Federal Telephones when making new installations 
or 
Maintenance cost. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 


old equipment and enjoy this freedom from 


Buffalo, New York, U.S. A. 














Worthy Of One’s Hire— 


If a man is to succeed in the business world 
today he must be “worthy of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must give 
the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering “Telephony, Including Auto- 
matic Switching,” for sale, its publishers have 
arranged an excellent collection of helpful in- 
formation and data fully illustrated and up- 
to-date for the telephone man. 


TELEPHONY, §includ- 
ing AUTOMATIC 2 a Se 
tage is hers — Sooo =) 
by Arthur Bessey Smith, Hy ee F 
E E. Automatic switch: Jei\oeg Oem 
ing is certainly being rap- | AUTOMATIC ! 
idly adopted, and the | “SWITCHING 
construction of every 
switch, relay and contrac- 
tor in the whole range of 
automatic devices is clear- 
ly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in 
Leatherette, Gold Stamp- 
ing, 500 pages, 263 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Dia- 
grams. 


Price $2.50. 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Electrician’s Gloves 


They are certified both as to voltage and 
physical characteristics, by one of the 
leading Testing Laboratories of the 
country. 





MATHIAS-HART COMPANY 


101 Halsey St. 








PERFECTION BRAND 


In use by leading Telephone 
Companies for past 12 years. 


Leather Protector Gloves also. 


Prices and further particulars on request. 


Newark, N. J. 
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KLEIN 
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ation and rates fixed by the commission 
are confiscatory, and, if they are confisca- 
tory, it is for the commission, and not the 
court, to make the correction.—Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. vs. Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio et al.; U. S. District 
Court, Ohio; 3 Fed. (2d) 701. 


First Hearings Held in New 

Hampshire Telephone Rate Case. 

Hearings were commenced before the 
New Hampshire Public Service Commis- 
sion on July 14 on the application of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for an increase in rates in that state av- 
eraging 17.7 per cent above the present 
rates. George R. Grant, attorney for the 
telephone company, declared the New Eng- 
land Bell never has earned a fair return 
on its investment in New Hampshire. 

The value of the company’s property in 
the state was given as $12,995,065 by the 
company’s chief engineer and as $12,770,- 
984 by W. F. Sloan, consulting engineer, 
employed by the company for the purpose 
of making an appraisal of its’ property. 

President Matt B. Jones testified to the 
effect that New Hampshire has never paid 
an adequate rate for its telephone service, 
based on the investment in the state. 

Mr. Jones stated that his company plans 
to spend approximately $5,750,000 in con- 
struction in the next five years, out of a 
totai of $100,000,000 to be expended in the 
entire system. He said that New Hamp- 
shire’s share of $11,900,000 additional rev- 
enue expected from the proposed rate in- 
crease is $490,000 annually, an increase of 
about 17.7 per cent, as against an increase 
of 21.3 per cent for Massachusetts and 20.5 
per cent for Vermont. 

New York Town Seeks to Retain 
Free Municipal Service. 
Officials of South Nyack, N. Y., have 
engaged Frank Rockland 
County attorney, to fight a recent order 
of the New York Telephone Co. to com- 
pel the village to pay for municipal tele- 
phones, which were to be free according 

to a franchise granted in 1895. 

South Nyack received contracts the mid- 
dle of last month calling for a monthly 
payment of $6 for two telephones. The 
regular rate in the village is $3, but the 
telephone company agreed to give the vil- 
lage a 25 per cent discount on all service. 
The failure to sign these contracts by Au- 
gust 1 would mean the termination of serv- 
ice in both the South Nyack police and fire 
‘headquarters, a letter stated. The tele- 
phone company asserts that the franchise 
of 1895 was annulled by a resolution adopt- 
ed in 1902 which failed to mention 
service. > 


Comesky, a 


free 


New Rates Approved for Witten- 
berg (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
The Wittenberg Telephone Co., serving 
some 450 subscribers at Wittenberg, Elder- 
on ard.Eland and vicinities, was author- 
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ized by the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion on July 17 to increase its rates for 
individual and two-party line local business 
and residence service 50 cents per month 
and its rural business and rural residence 
rates 25 cents per month. A new classifica- 
tion of four-party residence service, at 
$1.50 per month, is added to the company’s 
schedule. 

The new schedule of monthly gross and 
net rates follows: 


Gross. Net 
Business, one-party.... $2.75 $2.5¢ 
Business, two-party 2.50 2.25 
Business, extension 1.00 
Residence, one-party... 2.25 2.00 
Residence, two-party... 2.00 1.75 
Residence, four-party.. 1.75 1.50 
Residence, extension.... 75 
Rural, residence ....... 1.75 1.50 
Rural, business ....... 2.00 1.75 
Extension bells’........ io 
Extension bells located 
out of doors or in open 
MRE coc a carer ayeacdc ees 50 
The above residence and rural rates 


are applicable for wall sets only. Desk 
sets for residence’ service will be 
charged for at a rate 15 cents in excess 
of the wall set rates. 


The commission accepted the company’s 
book value as of December 31, 1924, $21,- 
379, as a conservative estimate of the phy- 
sical value of the property. The company’s 
operations in 1924 resulted in a deficit of 
$112. 


the evidence in this proceeding, was of the 


The commission, after considering 


opinion that rates which will produce ap- 
proximately $10,000 of revenues per year, 
are required to yield a fair return. 

It thereupon modified the rate schedule 
of the applicant to produce the required 
revenues. 


Commission Approves Toll Rates 
for Lebanon-Watertown Circuit. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on 

July 17, authorized the Lebanon Telephone 

Co. to establish toll rates of 10 cents for 

five-minute messages, on station-to-station 

calls, with five cents for each additional 
five minutes of overtime and 15 cents for 
three-minute with 
five cents for each one minute of overtime 
for all transmitted between its 
Clyman and Lebanon exchanges and the 


person-to-person calls 


messages 


exchange of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
at Watertown over the toll line of the Le- 
banon company. 

the Wisconsin 


three 


As_ heretofore 
is to 


company 
receive cents as a switching 
charge for each message, all revenues in 
excess thereof to go to the Lebanon Tele- 
phone Co. 

It was brought out at the hearing in this 
proceeding that the applicant has an in- 
vestment of $1,600 in its Lebanon-Water- 
town toll line and that the line is now in 
need of general rebuilding in order that 
adequate service be maintained. It was 
further brought out that the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. had agreed to continue fur- 
nishing switching service over this line at 
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Watertown at the rate of three cents per 
call. 

The company’s annual report for 1924 
showed a net of $1,300 for depreciation and 
return, which was $700 less than the com- 
mission’s estimate of its requirements. The 
commission estimated that the application 
of the proposed toll rates would increase 
the company’s revenues by about $475 

Notwithstanding the publicity given the 
proposed toll rates, no protests had been 
entered at the hearing. In view of these 
found that the toll 
rates applied for are necessary and may 


facts the commission 


properly be authorized. It thereupon or- 


dered them placed in effect as of August | 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSIO? 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

July 30: Hearing in the matter of 
application of the New York Telep! 
Co. and the Erie-Wyoming Telephone | 
for a certificate that the acquisition | 
former company of control of the latter 
by purchase of capital stock will 
advantage to the persons to whom servi 
is to be rendered and in the public inter 
est. 

CALIFORNIA. 

July 20: The commission ordered 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to estab- 
lish an exchange to serve the communities 
of Montrose, Verdugo City, La Crescenta 
and adjacent territory, construction to com- 
mence on or before August 15 and service 
to be furnished by January 1, 1926. These 
communities are now being furnished by) 
the Glendale exchange. 

CONNECTICUT. 

July 2: The commission authorized tl 
Connecticut Valley Telephone Co. to issu 
1,412 shares of its capital stock of the pat 
value of $25 per share, to be sold for cash 
the proceeds to reimburse its treasury for 
expenditures already made and to be made 
and for the refunding of outstanding in- 
debtedness incurred for the construction, 
completion and extension of its plant. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 31: Hearing at Bloomington in the 

matter of proposed advance in rates for 


telephone service in Downs and _ vicinity, 
McLean county, as stated in rate schedule 
No. 2 of the Downs Telephone Exchange 
No. 14892. 


August 4: Hearing at Minier in the 
matter of application of the Minier Mutual 
Telephone Co. for order authorizing t 
issue of bonds in the sum of $25,000 and 
the execution of a deed of trust to M 
Gifford, trustee; also for order authorizing 
increase of 25 cents per month in rates at 
Mackinaw, Minier and Stanford. No 
14734. 

KANSAS. 
Increases in rates of 5 
a month on business, residence and 
party lines granted the Farmers’ utual 
Telephone Co. of Whiting. Individual bus- 
iness telephones will pay $2.50 a month, and 


July 13: 


individual residence and rural party lines 
$1.50 a month each. 

MAINE. 

\ugust 4: Hearing at Augusta the 

complaint of Frank O. Reed and other res- 

idents of the towns of China and Windsor 

against the China Telephone Co., alleging 


inadequate service. 
MINNESOTA. 


August 4: Hearing at Clara City in the 


matter of the application of the Clara City 
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August 1, 1925. 


Telephone Co., for authority to change its 


schedule of telephone rates at Clara City, 
Minn. M-1512. 
Missourt. 
luly 21: The commission authorized F. 
W. Wessel, B. J. Bursmeyer and C. F. 
Bursmeyer to purchase the Ozark Tele- 
phone System for the sum of $5,000 from 
\ tor : Moberly. No. 4418. 
NEBRASKA, 
uly 22: Application of the Blair Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to cancel exist- 
ing stock and make new issue of $37,400 


l 


luly 23: Request filed by Republican 
Valley Telephone Co. for ruling as to 
right of merchants to give traveling mag- 
aZine solicitors free use of service in con- 
sideration of a percentage of profits. 

luly 24: Answer filed by Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co. of Alma to re- 
st of Orleans Community club for 
Sunday service, challenging right of com- 
mission to order unnecessary work on 
Sunday as in contravention of law, and 
asking for increase in rates if petition is 
oral ted. 


al 


New HAMPSHIRE. 
luly 14: Hearing on proposed increase 
rates by New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. opened. 
New York. 

July 20-21: Hearing held in New York 
City on application of New York Tele- 
hone Co. for increased rates. Testimony 
taken regarding costs, prices and valuation 

the company’s property in New York 
Cit Hearing adjourned until September 


OHIO. 

July 21: The commission approved, in a 
nodified form, the proposed reorganization 
of the Jefferson & Warren Telephone Co., 
of Orangeville. 

On application of this company to sell 

its assets and $25,000 in cash to the 

rtheast Ohio Telephone Co. for $270,000 

tocks, an order was entered authorizing 

urchase by Northeast Ohio company 

of the physical property, except a work- 

ing capital of the Jefferson & Warren 

Telephone Co., subject to $14,700 bonded 
indebtedness for $165,500. 

The Northeast Ohio Telephone Co., on 

plication to issue in payment for prop 
s applied for $185,000 common stock 
ind $85,000 6 per cent pre ferred stocks, 
uthorized to issue in payment for the 
rty as authorized and for the sum 
t $260,000 in cash, $14,700 of which is to 
d to pay indebtedness assumed and 


$10,300 to be used as a working capital. 
$106,300 common stock, and $85,000 pre- 
ferred stock. 

Ij 23: Application looking to the re- 
tganization of the Tuscarawas County 
telephone Co., with exchanges at New 
‘hiladelphia, Dover and Mineral City was 
led as follows: 

The Tuscarawas County company asks 

hority (a) to sell all of its property, 
subj t to $286,000 first mortgage bonds, 


mature February 1, 1926, to the 
organized Ohio Cities Telephone Co. 
3,000 preferred stock to pay for the 
in the property (b) to issue and sell 
$l per share, 15,000 shares of no par 
stock, at par, subject to 15 per 
cent commission, $150,000 additional pre- 
stock and payment of the assumed 
nds and provide $386,000 net additions 
and (e) to issue sufficient addi- 
tock to convert the bonds up to 
a basis of 110 for 100, and after 
a basis of par for par. Property 
Values and estimates will be checked. 


Y 


July 23: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co 
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NEVER-CREEP 


ANCHORS 


are famous nation wide 
for power, endurance 
and great economy, 
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Valuation:—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20jEast Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 











OH 
JIONNS Ig, , Revita tent does 


pItLePHone N to appraise Telephone 
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Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 410. 


Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 
services? 


INDIANAPOLIS 903-4 Lemcke Building 











ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 noon es Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
lelephone Engineers 
8 alists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
naneial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of “Telephone Companies, 
J. @ Wray, Fellow A. I. EB. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chieago 
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filed application for authority to sell its 
outside plant and some toll property in and 
about the village of Trimble, Athens coun- 
ty, to the Union Telephone Co., of Glous- 
ter. The consideration was not disclosed. 

July The Athens County Home 
Telephone Co. was authorized to sell at 
par $12,400 6 per cent preferred stock, the 
proceeds to be applied toward the reim- 
bursement of its treasury for $30,018 un- 
capitalized capital expenditures to March 
31, 1925. 

June 23: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
elected to put its suspended increased rates 
at Osborn and Canfield in effect at the ex- 
piration of the suspension period. It stated 
that the new rates will increase annual 
revenues at Osborn $445 and asked its 
bond be fixed at. $300. On a showing of an 
annual increase of $2,460 at Canfield, the 
company asked that bond in that area be 
fixed at $1,300. 

OKLAHOMA. 

August 5: Hearing in the case of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. vs. the 
Kiowa Telephone Co., alleging violation of 
the commission’s order. No. 912. 

VIRGINIA. 

September 30: Hearing in re-application 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates throughout the 
state. The company asked that the rates 
be made effective August 1 but the com- 
mission has suspended the new schedules 
pending hearing and investigation as to 
their reasonableness. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 18: The commission ordered the 
Quincy Telephone Co. to refrain from 
making its proposed extension into the un- 
incorporated village of White Creek to 
serve the residence of O. H. Dunn, find- 
ing that Mr. Dunn is in position to secure 
reasonably adequate service at reasonable 
rates from the Adams County Metallic 
Telephone Co. which already has a tele- 
phone line in front of his premises. It ap- 
peared that his sole reason for desiring 
service from the Quincy company was to 
secure the somewhat low rate applied by 
it. T-1161. 

July 17: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Pulaski Merchants & Farmers 
Telephone Co. to establish a rate of $1 per 
month for extension telephones—this rate 
having been unlawfully charged to certain 
customers by the commission—ordered that 
this rate be discontinued forthwith and the 
following monthly rates placed in effect : 


Complete extension service— 
Business subscribers. .75 cents per month 
Residence subscribers .60 cents per month 
Answering extension service— 
Business subscribers. ..60 cents per month 
Residence subscribers.50 cents per month 
7 -3222 


July 17: The commission authorized 
the Lebanon Telephone Co. to establish 
standard toll charges for messages between 
its Clayman and Lebanon exchanges and 
the exchange of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. at Watertown. The Wisconsin com- 
pany is to receive three cents for each 
message switched over this line—which is 
owned by the Lebanon company—and the 
Lebanon company is to receive all revenues 
in excess of that amount. U-3204. 

July 17: The commission approved a 
new rate schedule for the Wittenberg Tel- 
ephone Co., of Wittenberg, Elderon and 
Eland, which, it is estimated, will yield 
annual revenues of about $10,000. The 
schedule asked by the company was esti- 
mated to yield a total income of $11,432. 
U-3213. 
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“Typewriters” 
drestes and rateson 


5S Times Faster 


bili:. 


00 to 1000an hour. FREE 
TRIAL. Easy Terms. 


Addreseogtaph 


906 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, |i. 











ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 


serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 


1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 














H. F. HILL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Consulting Expert 


Public Utility and Industrial 
Corporations 











GUSTAV HIRSC 


Consulting Engineer 


H 


in all branches of ‘elephone Engineering 


Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - 


OHIO 














JOHN S. ALLEN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Former Member Wisconsin Railroad Commission 


Specializing in Rates and Rate Cases 


First Central Bldg., Madison, Wis. 
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MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
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